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CONGRESSIONA 


SPEECH OF MR. DUNCAN, or Ono. 
( Concluded.) 

Sir, we have had some fine disquisitions in the Pre- 
sident-making speeches here, on the transcendent mi- 
litary services of the Federal candidate for the Presi- 
dency. 

It is not my purpose, for one moment, to throw the 
slightest shade over any fame that General Harrison 
may have ac 
‘tonnd every rational and consistent man in the Union, 
that the Federal Whigs should select a military man 
as a candidate for the Presidency. Sir, indulge. mea 
short time, while I show-some of the inconsistency of 
this self-styled consistent and decency party. 

What did the Federal! party say of the last war, and 
of military men? Hear them. I read from the Olive 
Branch : 

“Let no who wishes to continue the war by active means, 
by vote or lending money, have te prostrate himself at the altar on the 
Sast ‘or they are actually as much partakers in the war, as 
4 who thrusts the bayonet, and the judgment of 
w 


await them. ° 

“Will Federalisis subscribe to the loan, (Government foan;)— 
bo they lemd money to our national rulers? It is impossible, 
c. . 
“Any Federalist who lends money to the Government, must 
go shake s with James Madison, and claim fellowship 
with Felix Grundy. Let him no more call himself a Federalist 
and a friend to his country. He will be called by others infa- 
mous! !”’ 

“It is very grateful to find that the univeraal sentiment is, that 
any man who lends his money to the Government at the present 
time, will forfeit all claim to common honesty and common cour- 
tesy among al) true friends to the country.”.—Boston Gazette. 

“We have only room this evqping to say that we trust no true 
friend to his country will be found among the subscribers to the 
Gallatin loan.” —W. ¥. Evening Post. 

No peace will ever be made till the people say there shall be 
no war. If the rich now continue to furnish money, war will 
continue till the mountains are wetted with bi till every field 
in America is white with the bones of the people.”— Discourse by 


Et D. D. 

bir, I could read an hour from this collection of Fe- 
deral sayings and doctrines, but I will not detain the 
committee; but, be it remembered, that at the time of 
these denunciations, the clouds of war hung the hea- 
viest, the work of plunder, burning, and death, beset 
our whole seaboard, and our frontier was exposed to the 
savage rifle, the scalping knife and tomahawk, and the 
torch of the Indians—the Government was oppressed 
and borne down with pecuniary embarrassments— 
every institution of the government was sinking, and 
every prospect withering, from the same cause: but 
what do we find now, sir? The same Federal party sus- 
taining a military man for the first office in their gift; 
for the Presidency of the United States; and predica- 
ting his claims upon his military services in that very 
war which they so violently denounced, and upon 
which they invoked, from the sacred altar, the ven- 
geance of God. But that wasalong time ago. Well, 
what did the Federalists say in 1824, when the Demo- 
cracy sustained Gen. Jackson for the Presidency? Why, 
sir, it will be remembered by every person who hears 
me, that every political journal in the country teemed 
with the most solemn admonitions against placing the 
Government in the hands of a military chieftain; and 
even referred to the subversion and downfall of every 
Republic which had gone before us by military despot- 
ism. Such warnings were in the mouth of every Fe- 
deralist in the land at that time, and were brought to 
bear against the election of General Jackson, with all 
the force they could be urged through every possible 
medium. 

Hear Mr. Clay, in his address to the people of the 





Congressional district composed of the counties of! 


Fayette, Woodford, and Clark, in Kentucky: 

“In his [General Jackson’s} election to this office, too, I thought 
I perceived the establishment of a fearful precedent, and I am mis- 
taken in all the warnings of instructive history, if I erred in my 
judgment. Undoubtedly there are other and many dangers to pub- 
lic liberty, besides that which procceds from military i 
but I have yet to acquire the knowledge of it, if there be one more 
P or more frequen?’ 


— 


% banat Intelligencer, March 31, 1825. 
To this, all the Federalists said, Amen. 
But here is more. Mr. Clay, in ‘his letter to Judge 
10 e 


| Brooke, dated Washington, January 28, 1825, says: 
| Asa friend of liberty, aud to the permanence of our institu- 


| contributing to the election of a military chieftain, to give the | 





everything for the Cause, nothing for Men.” 


Vor. I. 

the other combined calamities, either of the anger of 
God or the foily of man, rather than this people should 
be ruled executively by a military man, that same Federal 


large and effective subscription can justify the con- | strongest guarantee that this Kepublic will march in the fatal road | party, with that same H. Clay at their head, are now moy- 


which has conducted every other Republic to rain.’ | ing heaven and earth to place the Executive Government 


| National Intelligeacer, February 12, 1435. 
This was strong language, and fearful and solemn 
admonition. It was thought, however, by some, that 
this warning was urged with more outwor4 than in- 


he continued his warnings in deep sighs of prophecy 
and Jeremiah lamentations. Hear what he says in 
1829, at a public dinner: 





| ration and gratitude for military service, without regard to indis- 

pensable civil qualifications. I can neither retract or supdify or 
| alter any opinion which on these subjects I have at any time here- 
| tofore expressed . 


jin the hands of a military man ! ! 
| too, on the open and professed ground of transcendent 
j military services ! for no other claims or pretensions are 


ward zeal, to secure him against the indig..ation of the | 
Republican party and the suspicions of the Federal par- | 
ty; in his somerset from the former to the latter. But | 


*] deprecated it (Gen. Jackson’s election) still more, because | 
| his elevation I believe would be the result, exclusively, of adini- | 
| 


Monstrous! and that, 


;urged. I will leave comment on such conduct to those 
who may read me, with these simple inquiries: At the 
time of which I am speaking, were you sincere when 
} were warning the Democracy, in long groans, deep 
| sighs, and with tears in your eyes, of the fatal conse- 
| quences that would result from placing the Executive 
Department of this Government in the hands of a mi- 
litary captain? If you were sincere, you are now prac- 
tising a base fraud upon the American people, and vo- 
luntarily and wilfully endangering the civil and politi - 
cal institutions of your country, by attempting to give 


| “I beheld in his election an awful foreboding of the fate which | @ military captain the control of the Government. 


ired in the late war; but it must as- | at soine future day (I pray God that if it ever arrive, & may be | 


some far distant day) was to befal this infant Reputge. All past 
history had impressed on his mind this solemn appieliemsion.— 
Nor is it effac 
upon ourown favored continent. 

“It is remarkable that at this epoch, at the head of nine inde- 
pendent Governments, established in both Americas, twilitary offi- 
cers have been placed, or have placed themselves. (ren. Loyalla 
{ has by military force subverted the Republic of La Plata; Gen. 
Santa Cruz is the Chief Magistrate of Bolivia; Col. Pinte of Chili; 
Gen. La Mar of Peru; and Gen. Bolivar of Colombia; (entral Aine 
rica, rent in pieces and bleeding at every from wownds infict- 
ed by contending military factions, is under the alternate sway of 
their chiefs. 

“In the Government of our nearest neighbor, af elertion con- 
ducted according to all the requirements of their Constitution had 
terminated with a majority of the States in favor of Pedeza, the 
civil candidate. An insurrection was raised in behalf of his mi 
litary rival. The cry, not exactly of bar, 
was sounded; the election was annulled, and a reform effected, 
by proclaiming General Guerrero, having only a minority of the 
States, duly elected President. 

“The thunders from the surrounding forts, and the acclamations 
from the assembled multitudes, on the fourth, (March,) told us 
what General was at the head of our affairs.’ 

[National Intelligencer, March 9, 1829. 

I have one more extraet to read, which is pertinent: 
and { hope it will be remembered by all who hear me, 
and all who may read me, while | am reading extracts 
from Mr. Clay’s speeches, that I am not reading the 
sentiments of a single individual, but the sentiments of 
the whole Federal tribe, as expressed through every 


every Federal babbling, noisy politician, from the larg 
ést to thewmallest, and in some instances from the pul- 
pit and the sgered desk. , 

Now-for the last extract: . 

“tn 1838, not two years sinee, Mr. Clay said iv the United 
States Senate, he (Mr.U.) had also been charged as liaving left his 
country and her councils with execrations, going home with rest- 
lessness and disgust, and as returning back to annoy the country. 
What was the ground of thischarge? Mr. C, had returned under 
argent necessities—his office had been unsolicited, and he had re- 





denounced a military aspirant, and had denounced him in lan 
guage which he was proud to have used, when he had exclaimed, 
‘send us war pestilence and famine, rather than curse us with mi- 

litary rule;’ and if he could then have foreseen that this execrable 
measure (the Sub-treasury bill) would have been introduced by 
! the influence which he then deprecated, he would then have de- 
| nounced it as he did now, as not at all preferable to war, pestilence 
' and famine, and as not in error to any one of them in ita malign effects 
on the welfare and prosperity of the country.”"—Reported wm the Wa- 
tional Intelligencer, June %, 1838. 

What a man this Mr. Clay is! From 1825 up to 1838, 
his solemn admonitions to man, and his sincere prayers 
to God, were, that our country had better be blighted 
and withered in famine, desolated with pestilence, and 
drenched in blood, than thata military man (Gen. Jack- 
/ son) should be President, and in 1838 said, virtually, 
| that rather than this Government should collect, keep 
safe, and disburse its own revenue, in the management 
of its own fiscal operations, or rather than the banks 
should cease to rule the Government, the country, and 
the people, he preferred that the country should be de- 
solated with war, pestilence, or famine. Is this the 
raving of madness, or the madness of raving? 

Mr. Chairman, if you can find, in the who‘e history 
of human depravity, sentiments involving, in the ab- 


' b¢ * epeu 
or weakened by cotemporaneous events passing , ‘Fr Services, and 


in, but of corruption, | 


Federal sheet in the land, by every Federal orator, and | 


solved to do his duty in these struggles and these times, and be had | 


But if you are pow sincere in pushing the claims of 
| Gen. Harrison, on the ground of gratitude for his mili- 
ou believe the Government will be 
, safe in the hands of a military chieftain, you were then 
! practising a base fraud upon the American people, and 
your whole effort to prevent the election of Gen, Jack- 
| son was the result of deception, fraud, and gu- 
jism. llow will you reconcile your ¢omflicting ¢onduct 
| with an yatelligent, honest, patridtic, and candid peo- 
| ple? Will you attempt an explanation of your conduct, 
{or will you rest your demagoguisms, as you always 
| have done, on what you believe to be the thoughtless 
| stupidity and ignorance of what you cal! the “common 
| people?” 
e utI will proceed toexamine what the military claims 
jof Gen. Harrison are; and let me remind you that its 
; not my purpose to throw the slightest shade over the 
| military reputation of General Harrison, or pluck a 
leaf from the wreath which his successes in the field 
| may have secured to him. But when General Harri- 
son's military services are presented as claims upon the 
| suffrages of the American people, for the highest cic! 
office in their gift, it becomes the right and the duty of 
every citizen to examine and inquire into the charac- 
ter, quality, and extent of those services now set up as 
aclaim. It is now, in the Federal sheets, and by the 
party orators, proclaimed with emphasis, and published 
in capitals, that General Harrison's military career and 
military services never were assailed until after he was 
presented asa candidate for President. Well, sir, this 
is very creditable to him, and a proud boast for him and 
his party, if trac; but how frail are all haman calcula- 
tions and boasts! Just indulge me whilé I blow ap thrs 
political air castle; this paper balloon, inflated with 
wordy gas, on which General Harrison is to ride to the 
| Presidency. 





Here, #ir, is an extract from the journals of the Se- 
| nate of the United States, as reported in Niles's Regis- 
| ter: 
| The Senate resumed the consideration of the joint resolution 
directing medals to be struck, and, together with the thangs of 
Congress, sented to Major General Harrison and Governor 
Shelby, and for other purposes. After some discussion, Mr. La 
cock moved to amend the resolution, by striking therefrom Majo 
General Harrison. The motion was determined in the affirmative 
by the following vote: 

“ Yeas—Messrs, Gillard, Gore, Hunter, King, Lacock, Mason, 
Roberts, Thompson, Jackson, Tait, Turner and Varnum—12. 

“Noys—Messrs. Barber, Barry, Condit, Horsey, Macon, Mor. 
row, Ruggles, Talbot, Wells, ond Williams—10.” , 

Whether the Senate was right or wrong in this sig- 
nal, lasting and withering rebuke of General Harrison, 
itdoes not affect the windy boast that “General Harri- 
son's military character never was assailed until he 
was presented as a candidate for President. {t will be 
seen that this vote of the Senate was had in the form- 
er part of 1816, just at the close of the war, when the 
services of the brave were fresh in the grateful recollec- 
tion of every friend to his country. The description 
of successful battles dwelt in delight upon the lips of 
every patriot, and the songs in praise of those who 
distinguished themselves were echoed from hill to hill, 





stract, oy theoretical wickedness, reckless ambition, | and from mountain to mountain, from one end of the 
and mora! debasement, than these sentiments do, you | continent to the other. It will be remembered, too, 
ho = a read — wee Meme — wed on [ that no individual or association of individuals could 

ave. But base as they were, benighted in wickedness | be supposed te be better acquainted with the military 
as the brain must have been that conceived them, cor- peda. and merits of haan who served in the last 
rupt as the heart was that cherished then, and puisoned war, than were the Senators of the United States. The 
as the tongue and lips were that gave them birth, the | Senate is the highest, most responsible, and most honor- 
gon Fe is cg? Age Rw 5 2 ph But — able.tribunal in the American aap mem- 

o youthink now, sir? in the face of all these solemn | bers are composed of those who are selected for their 
warnings and impressive admonitions, and in the face | wisdom, their integrity, and their patriotism. It is the 
of all these appeals to heaven to visit this land with all | proviace and the daty of the United S ates Senate to 
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d thanks | pickets wherever the enemy attempted to make a breach with 
award honor ond thanby to whem honsrap | their cannon, by which means each point of attack grew stronger 


are due; but this was the honor and thanks which were | Po 


meted to General Harrison, at a time when the sheet 

of the war history had hardly dried, and when the echo | 
of the song of praise had not died on the distant hills. | 
I believe the Senate did wrong in withholding the | 
vote of thanks, and the medal proposed in the resolu- | 
tion, and so the Senate subsequently thought; for a! 
vote of thanks and the medal were awarded. “But 

deny me honor, rather than praise me faintly.”’ Such) 
was the praise the Senate bestowed on Genera! Harri- | 


gon. | 
So much for the, Senate journal. I will now ask | 
the Clerk to read the public letter of Joseph Duncan, | 
ex-Governor of I|linois; astaunch modern Whig, and a | 
violent opposer of the present Administration. [ like 
to convince the Whigs with evidence from their own) 
mouths; but here is the letter. 


The Clerk read: 

Letter af Genercl Duncan, Governor of Ilinois. 
“Wasninetos Crry, March 2, 1836. 

“Dear Sir: Your letter of the 20th has been received, and I most | 
cheerfully comp). with your request, in giving such an account of | 
the transactions at Sandusky, as my memory, at this period, and 
my time willenable me to do, 

**About the 20th of July, 1813, Gen. Harrison, then at Lower 
Sandusky, hearing that the British army bad crossed Lake Eric 
to Fort &:cigs, being about five thousand strong, immediately 
¢ebanged his head quarters to Seneca, seven or eight miles up the 
Sandusky river, where he assembled his forces, then on the march 
from the interior, leaving Major Croghan, with about 150 men, to 
defend Fort Stephenson, with an understanding at the time, that 
the fort, then in a weak and wretched condition, was to be aban- 
doned, should the enemy advance with artillery, but if not, tu be 
defended tw the la t extremity. 

“Harrison, with his force, then small, had scarcely left us, be 
fore ape pom commenced putting the fort (which was only a stock 
ading of small round jogs, and a few log store houses) in a proper 
state of defence, in which he evinced the most admirable judg 
ment and most untiring perseverance. 

“During the last ten or twelve days that intervened between the 
time that Gen. Harrison left us and the appearance of the enemy,a 
ditch was dug, four feet deepand six feet wide, entirely round the 
fort, outsid of the kading, the ground for 200 yards round the 
fort was cleared of timber and brush, and many other preparations 
made for the enemy. 

“About this time, Gen. Harrison received information that the 
enemy had raised the seige at Fort Meigs, and kgd stated in the 
direction of Sandusky and Camp Seneca. On receiving this in 





tell , he determined to retreat from his position, and imme- 
d sent an a to Fort Stephenson, which arrived about 
sunrise, ordering Maj. Croghan to burn the fort, with all the muni- | 


tions and stores, and retreat without delay to bead-quarters, giving | 


alao some precautionary instructions about the route, &¢. 

“On receiving his order, Croghan instantly placed it in the 
hands of the officers, who were all present, and required them to 
consider it and express an opinion of the propriety of obeying or 
disobeying it. ‘The board was formed, and oa putting the ques- 
tion, beginning, as usual, with the youngest officer, it was ascer 
tained thata majority of us were for disobeying the order. Croghan 
returned to the room, and being informed of our directions, said, 
“Tam gletiof iy | nap ResOLVveED To Disopry at ALL Hazanps,”’ 
and immediately despatched an express to Gen. Harrison, giving 
him that informnation. Lmmediately on the arrival of this express 
Gen. Harrison despatched Lt. Col, 1, with his squadron of dra 
goons, with orders to arrest Croyhan, and bring him to hea '-quar- 
ters, (which was done,) and sent another officer to take command. 
By this time, in consequence of his not arriving agreeably to his 
expectations and orders, the General abandoned ull idea of a re 
treat, although his munitions and stores were piled up ready to be 
seton fire as soon as Croghan should reach Seneca; and it ts not to 
be doubted that if Croghan had arrived according to orders, (9 Gen. 
Harrison would have retreated instantly, leaving the whole tron- 
tier, our fleet at Erie, and the stores at Cleveland—the destruction 
of which was the object of the invasion and movements down the 
lake—<at the mercy of the enemy !! 

“After being detained one night, Croghan returned to Sandusky, 
and was reinstated in hix « d, an ion which gave an 
indescribable joy to the officers and soldiers in the fort, and which 
only could be equalled, in intensity of feeling, by the chagrin and 
mortification felt at his arrest. Especially was the event pleas- 
ing to those offivers who had #ustained him in disobeying the order, 
resolved as they were, when he was arrested, to share his fate, be 
it good or evil. 

“Soon after his return, the enemy so long exphcted, made his 
appearance, and demanded a surrender. Croghan answered by di- 
recting Ensign Skipp to assure General Proctor that it would be 
blow n to -—— first. 

~ I need hardly say, after what has been related, shat their ap 
pearance, relieving us from our tong suspense, Was hailed with 
seeming joy by the Major, and most, if not all, of his command. 

“The excitement produced by what had occurred, and his return 
just in time to meet the enemy, inspired bis command with an en- 
thusiasm rarely, if ever, suspassed, and which alone renders man 
invincible. 

“The fort was forthwith besteged, cannonaded, and bombarded. 
from the gun-boats and the batteries on land for nearly four hours 
without cessation; during all which time, every officer and soldier 
appeared to be animated by the cool and manly bearing of the 
commander, 

“IT well remember his expression at the first sound of the bugle, 

iven by the enemy as the signal for the charging upon the works. 

‘e were sitting together; he sprung upon his feet, saying, ‘Dun- 
@an, every man to his post, for in twenty minutes they will at- 
tempt to take us by storm. Recollect, when you hear iny voice cry- 
ing relief, come to me with all the men that can he spared from 
your part of the line.’ He instantly passed up the line, repeating 
to every officer, and bad searcely got the men in place hefore the 
whole British army, divided into three columns, marched upon 
the fort, and made a desperate assault, continuing it for near an 
hour, when they were repelsed with the killed and wounded, es- 
timated at that time to be near double the number in the fort, and 
ig stated by English writers to be about ninety. , 

“During the engagement, | saw Croghan often, and witnessed 
with delight his intrepid and gaNant conduct, wuich (firmly be- 
lieve, never has been surpassed at any time,on any occasion. — 

“In the heat of the action, [ frequently heard him exclaim, 
“huzza, my braye fellows, we are hewing 
nutes more, and we'll blow them to ——. 
and soldier has immortalized himeelf, &c. 
whole affair, he evinced the greatest solicitude 





a ee" displayed § the can #0 as ta open 
« et 9 covensiit 4 

a mask caleesatet rake the the at a point evi- 
penny Any meager 2 cope : * logs on pins 
near the top of the picket, which could ‘off by one man, 
and from twenty to thirty feet long, af heavy » Swept every 
thing before them—his activity in piling bags of sand against the: 


the moment it was assailed, are worthy of any General of 
any age. 

“You are right, Sir,in my judgment, in saying that the Go- 
vernment has not done justice to Col. Croghan for his conduct in 
that affair, which is without a parallel in the military annals of our 
country. 

“ ato myself, having acted a very subordinate part, I never 
did, nor do | now, setup any claims for distinction. To know 
that { did my duty to my country, though not hardened into man 
hood, was then, and is now, enough for me. But of him I feel no 
hesitancy in saying injustice has been done to him in being over- 
looked by the Government, and the erroneous statements of his 
torians. 

“M’ Affee, the historian of the late war, and Dawson, the biogra 
pher of Gen. Harrison, have studiously kept out of view, that the 
object of the invasion was the destruction of our ships, under Com, 
Perry, at Presque Isle, and boats and stores at Cleveland—these 
were looked upon with solicitude by the British—were reconnoiter- 
ed—and on one or two occasions, were attempted to be destroyed 


hy landing on board their fleet. ‘They have also failed to account | 
| for the movement of the whole British forces down the lake, in the 
direction of Cleveland and Eric, before their defeat at Sandusky, | 


which was attacked to satisfy their Indian allies, who demanded 
the scalps and plunder of the place. They have kept out of view 


| the fact, that Gen. Harrison had determined to retreat to the inte- 


rior, after burning ajl the supplies which he had collected; that 
he ordered Major Croghan to abandon and burn Fort Stephenson; 
that his refusal toobey, and failure to arrive at head-quarters, pre 


vented this retreat and consequent destruction of our fleet, millions | 


of public stores, and exposure of 500 miles of frontier to the com- 
bined enemy! 

“Both have stated that Gen. Harrison never doubted that Major 
Croghan would be able to repulse an enemy of near two thousand 
aud which they say he understood to be five thousapd, with one 
bundred and thirty men, his effective force on the day of battle, 
one six pounder with ammunition for only seven shots, and about 
forty rounds for the small arms; when the fact was notorious that 
General Harrison was heard to say during the siege, when the firing 
could be heard in his camp, speaking of Croghan, **the blood be on 
his own head; J wash my hands of it!!”’ not doubting for a moment, 
nor did “7 one with him, that the garrison would be cut off. 

Vith great respect your obedient servant, 
j JOSEPH DUNCAN. 

Col. Parston, Military Committee, Senate.”’ 

] now submit a protestation issued from ‘ Grand 


Camp Ohio Militia, August 29, 1813."’ I will ask the 


had just been read, and submitted them to the officers 
of the camp, who considered and adopted them, without 
| a dissenting voice. He (Mr. B.) had log thought the 
| officers had done General Harrison injustice. Mr. B 
| said he was young (not over twenty-one) at that time. 
Had he had the advantage of years, he would have 
been more capable of appreciating the motives of 
General Harrison, and his course would have been dif- 
ferent. He stated that he held a public communica 
| tion over the signature of Allen Trimble, which he 
wished read. It was read, and consisted of an apology 
similar to that which Mr. 5. had made as above. | 

Mr. D. resumed. Mr. Chairman, my colleague says 
he was young and inexperienced when he drew up this 
protestation and resolution, and signed them. I will 
}ask him if any of the other officers, whose names are 
affixed, were older than he was? 
| Mr. B. answered, yes; nearly all older than himself 
|—some thirty, some forty years of age, and perhaps 
| some upward. 

Mr. D. asked Mr. B. if he had ever before tendered 
to the public a recantation of his course in that matter. 

Mr. B. answered in the negative. 

Mr. D. What is the date of the communication 
signed Allen Trimble: 

Mr. B. It is of the date of January, 1240. 

Mr. D. said, these recantations have both been made 
since General Harrison was nominated for’ the Presi- 
dency. Had General Harrison not been nominated 
| for the Presidency, they never would have been made. 
| lt is now upwards of twenty-seven years since this 
| spread of infamy overclouded Gen. Harrison; and never, 
in all that time, was this cloud attempted to be dispers- 
‘ed. Allen Trimble was the Govefwor of Ohio for four 
‘years, and my colleague has been a membez of Con- 
| gress for nearly six years. These names, of imposing 
| influence, put afloat a public manifestation of the infa- 
my and disgrace that has attached to Gen. #larrison, and 








Clerk to read this protestation, and I regret its length | . . 
will prevent its introduction in my printed remarks ; | $2¥¢ sanction to the sirocco breath of slander for twen- 
but its object and meaning will he understood by the | ty-seven years; and for that time has his reputation 
resolutions with which it coneludes. Itis signed by a | been withering under it, and, what és still more re- 
number of the officers, now belonging to both political | ™*Tkable, my colleague and the ex-Governor have all 


parties. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
. * * + 





* * Therefore, 

* Resolved, That we place the most implicit confidence in his 
; Excelleney, Return J, Meigs, as commander-in-chief of the militia 
of this State, and that we view him as a wise and judicious Chief 
Magistrate. 

** Resolved, That after the various requisitions and complicated 
demands from his Excellency Major General Harrison, we highly 
approve of his Excellency the Governor’s conduct on the occasion, 
and fully coincide with him in te propriety of leaving force suffi 
cient to answer any emergency. 

“ Resolved, That we regret the backward state of the preparations 
was such as to exelude the troops called to the relief of Fort Meigs, 
as well these who returned as the proportion retained, from pur 
ticipating in the present campaign, for which they discovered so 


great an anxiety. % e 8 8 


“39° Resolved, That the conduct of his Excellency, the Com 
mander-in-Chief, WILLIAM H, HARRISON, ofthe Northwestern 
Army, On this occasion, ws shrouded in mystery, and to us perfectly 
mexrplicable. 


“ Resolved, That the foregoing preamble and Bascom sign- 
ed by the geweral and field officers and commandants of indepen- 
dent corps approving the same in their own and in behalf of their 
respective commands; and that a copy of the proceedings be de- 
livered by the Secretary to his Excellency the Governor, anda 
copy to the printer at Franklinton, and each of the printers in 
Chilicothe, with a request that all the printers in the State would 


President, and attested by the Secretary.” 
JAMES MANARY, 
Brigadier-General, President. 
* Attest: 
Ezaa Oanvnr, 
} Brigade Quartermaster, Secretary. 
Rosert Lucas, Brig. Gen. 
Jounxn McDonarp, Colonel. 
James Denny, Colonel. 
Wiiiiam Kevs, Colonel. 
Jons Furetson, Colonel. 
Isaac Bonsen, Colonel. 
James Kitcorer, Major. 
Joun Wire, Major. 
Aucen Trimece, Major. 
N, Beasvy, Captain Com't. 
James Wixson, Major. 
Presty Morris, Brig. Major. 
Joun Bocas, Major. 
Wm. Ruriepag, Brig. Major. 
Ricnaro Hocxna, Capt. Com. 
Epes Pensimour, Brig. Q. M. 
WILLIAM KEY BOND, 
fall 8 , Judge Advocate.” 
| When the name of William Key Bond was pro- 
| nounced, Mr. D, demanded of his colleague (Mr. Bond) 
| if he was that man. . 
(Mr: B. answered in the affirmative, and asked to ex- 
plain. 
Mr. D. gave way. 
| Mr. B. said, in substance, that the officers and troops 
at Grand Camp Ohio Militia, were ris ge at 
some of General Harrison’s movements, They were 
thoughtslow. They considered themselves neglected, 
and feared they were going to be disappoin in an 
opportunity to distinguish themselves in the campaign, 
which they had undertaken in the service of their 
country; and, without understanding the motives which 
the movement of the Commander-in-chief, he 








give publicity to the same; also that the same be signed by the 


thad drawn up the protestation and resolutions which 


) this time been the political friends of General Harri- 
json, and, with him, have labored at the Federal oar 
| through all the surges and terapests of party strife — 
I say thatthe infamy charged upon General Harrison 
jat Grand Camp Ohio Militia, and spread to the four 
| winds through the public newspaper sheets, has dwelt 
| with and abided upon his reputation for twenty-seven 
| years, and if he had not been nominated for the Presi- 
| dency, this infamy, without recantation or explanation 
| would have followed his repetation to the grave, and 
| rested upon his memory for all time. Gentlemen, why 
;did you not come out sooner with your recantations. 
I fear you are now too late. An intelligent communi- 
ty will charge you wit® injustice and ingratitude, or 
| they will charge you with demagogueism and an at- 
| tempt to practise a trick for political deeeption. Which 
horn of the dilemma do you prefer to hang upon? 


} I think I have shown how miserably peurile the vain 
land empty Whig boast that ““General Harrison's mili- 
| tary character never was assailed until he was a candi- 
| date for President,’ appears before the omnipotence of 
| truth, when it is remembered that the expose [ have 
j made is from Whig evidence. It is wainly and pom- 
| pously boasted that Gen. A. was in more battles du- 
jring the last war than any commander in the service. 
| This isnottrue. General Harrison was not in a bat- 
| tle during the last war; and [ defy his friends to point out 
; one in which he was present, and acted in person. What 
| battle was he in? Tippecanoe? That was no battle; it 
| was a surprise by night, and a defeat of the American 
troops. Four or five hundred Indians attacked General 
| Harrison’s army, consisting of ten or filteen hundred 
| of as brave men as ever marched in defence of a coun- 
| try, in the night, when the Generaland his treops were 
| sleeping in supposed security, and killed and wounded 
one hundred and eighty of Kentucky and Indiana’s 
choicest sons; and retired at break of day, with perhaps 
the loss of forty or fifty killed and wounded. The 
fact that the Indians retired at day break does not war- 
{rant the charge of defeat upon them. The attack and 
retreat they made was according to their mode of war- 
| fare. In the surprise of Tippecanoe, General Harrison 
|and his men fought bravely; and, under all the cireum- 
| stances, so far as the surprise was concerned, did honor 
| tothe American arms and to American chivalry. But 
let no man so far disgrace the memory of those who 
fell, and the reputation of those who survived the bat- 
tles of Monmouth, Bunker Hill, Lexington, Trenton, 
and many others of the Revolution, by calling that a 
battle and a victory, which was a surprise and a defeat. 
It is a perversion of terms, and if spoken in any other 
spirit than that of gratitude and national pride, in or 
out of this country, will bring ridicule and derision upon 
him who speaks it. I say that Gen. Harrison and his 
troops fought bravely at the surprise of Tippecanoe, and 
I say so in pride and gratitude; so says a nation, in the 
same spirit. 
But Gen. Harrison has bn censured for permitting 
the enemy to select his camp ground. He has been 
censured for permitting himself to be deceived by the 
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friendly pretensions of the enemy. He has been cen. | steal the escuteheon dedicated by a nation’s gratitude | 


sured for uot causing a breastwork to be raised as a se- 
curity against surprise. 

But above all, Gen. Harrison has been censured for 
encamping bis troops on a narrow piece of ground; so 
surrounded with a deep marsh as almost to cut off re- 
treat in case of surprise. Skill to avoid ambuscades 
and defiles, and in the judicious selection of camp 
grounds, have always been considered among the best 
marks of a prudent and wise General 

The incautious manner in which Sempronius permit- 
ted Hannibal to lead him and the Roman troops into 
an ambuscade, by which they were defeated, and al- 
most all cut off at the battle of Trebia, has ever been 
considered unwise and fatally imprudent, and has fixed 
to the memory of Sempronius the ‘character of fiery 
zeal, rather than useful bravery. Many other fatal in- 
stances could be named of like imprudence. 

These are matters, so far as they relate to the battle 
of Tippecanoe, I know nothing about. I was a boy at 
the time, and six or seven hundred miles from the 
scene of action. I have no practical knowledge of the 
matter; nor have [ the advantages of the military skill, 
experience, and learning, of the two hundred and 
thirty-nine members who surround me, all ef whom 
my colleague (Mr. Corwin) informs us are colonels 
and generals; for, I have never been a fourth corporal. 
[ must leave the decision of the matter to those who 
were actors at that time, and to such experience as that 


of my colleague, (Mr. C.) who informs us, that he is a! 
Colonel. But with ail my inexperience, I will venture | 


one opinion, and that is, if the Indians had commenced 
the work of death two hours sooner; or if they had had 
the Joshua, who commanded the armies of Israel, and 
Gibeon against the five kings of the Amorites, to have 
commanded the sun to stand stil] two hours, and thereby 
given them two hours mure of darkness to haye per- 
formed the work of death, General Harrison, and 
every man of lus army would have been cutoff. Nota 
man, in all prebability, would have been left to relate 
the fatal and bloody story, So much for the “Battle of 
Tippecanoe,” of which General Harrison is sung the 
hero! 

Where do we find Gen. Harrison next? 
tle of the river Raisin? No: he was not in that battle; 
but there were some circumstances in relation to Gen. 
Harrison, associated with that unfortunate battle and 
massacre, that | have heard talked of, which, if they 
existed, are not very favorable to the General; but as I 
have no practical knowledge of theui, I will agree, if 
his friends will do the same, to say nothing about them; 
and by such an agreement, Gen. Harrison will not be 
the loser. But [am told Gen. Harrison was in Fort 
Meigs when it was attacked; be it so; he was, and con- 
ducted himself well, and behaved bravely; but that 
was a siege and a defence: it was no battle. Was Gen. 
Harrison a participator in the gallant defence of Fort 
Stephenson? No. Governor Duncan's letter informs 
us, that “he ordered Major Croghan to burn the post, 
with all the munitions and stores, and retreat, with- 
out delay, to headquarters.’’ Croghan refused to 
obey; on the contrary, continued his zealous and 
patriotic efforts to put the fort in a proper state of 
defence. The fort was attacked in the manner, and 


by the force, as described in the letter which you have | 


heard read. The defence of Fort Stephenson was one 
of the most brilliant affairs recorded in American his- 
tory; and earned its cominander, and those who fought 
with him, never-fading glory. That defence was the 
first which did true and unvarnished honor on the fron- 
tier to the American arms. It revived the hopes and 
lifted from despair the whole Northwest, and was the 
first effectual check the haughty and savage foe met.— 
Major Croghan and his brave oilicers and men have met 


a reward in the affections and gratitude of a nation.— | 


Be it remembered that the defence of Fort Stephenson, 
and all the honor and glory that attended it was in di- 


rect violation of the express orders of Gen. Harrison.— | 
If Major Croghan is entitled to the unmeasured grati- | 


tude of the American people, the song of praise to Gen. 
Harrison will be weak. 

What is thy next battle in which we may look for 
General Harrison? The battle of the Thames? Yes, 
he was there; and of his conduct there I have no fault 


In the bat- | 


to Col. R. M, Johnson for his bravery, gallantry, and 

patriotism, inthe battle of the Thames. Sir, in that 
battle he gained laurels which do him the bighest honor 
| in life and will adorn his memory in death, while there 
j}is afree American on whose lips his name can dwell. 
| Who ever before heard General Harrison called the 
| Hero of the Thames? Why, the phrase, “Col. John- 
| son, the Hero of the Thames,” is so identified with Aine- 


| rican pronunciation, that no present generation can be | 


| taught to pronounce the name of Gen, Harrison, as a 
substitute for Col. Johnson, by prefixing it to “Hero of 
| the Thames.” 


| Sir, this base attempt at robbery of the honors of 


| Col. Johnson necessarily compels me to ask your atten 
| tion a few moments while I attempt a short deseription 
| of the battle of the Thames, and the several parts that 
| Gen. Harrison and Col. Johnson performed in it. 
As it notmy purpose to give ahistory of the bust war, 
'norof the march of the Northwestern army from Fort 
| Malden to the river Thames, I will commence my de- 
| scription on the battle-ground; and as it is the relative 
'elaims to honor of Gen, Harrison and Col. Johnson 
(that are at issue, my description sliall be principally 
| with reference to them. 

The enemy was overtaken by the American troops, 


'on the river Thames, about amile and a half pelow the , 


Moravian towns. The British regulars, in number six 


narrow swamp on their right. 
|ed on the right of the British on the other side of the 
| Swamp, commencing at the edge of the swamp and ex- 
tending to the right in the form of a balf moon 
| Col. Johnson, with his mounted regiment, first over- 
| took the enemy, and were in advance of the infantry 
; some three or four miles. As soon as the eneiny was 
| overtaken, and his positiv>n known, Gen. Harrison, who 
avas with the infantry, was informed thereof. As soon 
| as Col. Johnson discovered the enemy and his position, 
| he formed his troops in charging columns, except one 
| company of spies, which was dismounted, aud stretched 
| across between the river and the swamp in open order 
before the charging columns, and fronting the British 
line. At the moment this form of attack was executed, 
| Gen. Harrison arrived; and, upon consultation with 
Colonel Johnson, permitted him to charge the enemy, 
and returned himself to the infantry, which was about 
a mile at that time in the rear. When General Har- 
rison left Colonel Jobnson, it was supposed that the 
swamp could not be crossed, Consequently, the 
attack could not be made upon the Indians and 
British at the same time. It was therefore agreed that 
Colonel Johnson should be permitted to fight the Bri 
tish alone, first because there was not room for the ca- 
valry and infantry to fight at the same time, and second- 
ly, because infantry and cavalry cannot fight together 
on the same ground at the same time. Aiter General 


the swamp could be crossed. Col. Johnson then order- 
ed his brother, Lieutenant Col. James Johnson, to take 


at the sound of the bugle, when he at the same moment 
iwould attack the Indians. Col. Johnson crossed the 
co!uians, made the attack on the Indians at the same 
at the sound of the bugle. In Jess than fifteen minutes 
after the ‘charge was made on the British, they surren- 
dered; they were ordered to stack their arms, and were 
‘conducted by James Johnson prisoners of war to Gen 





Harrison, and delivered to him at the head of the in-| 


fantry, a mile in the rear of the battle. By permission 
|of General Hasrison, James Johnson returned and 
joined his brother, Colonel Richard, who was still fight- 
ing, and engaged with his battalion in the fight with 
‘the Indians. I have stated that Col. Richard M. John- 
son made the attack on the Indians by three charging 


| ful, owing to the thicket or underbrush and etier ob- 
; structions which covered the ground, which made 


| horses useless. The men were ordered to dismomnt, and | 


| fight the Indians in their own way, and in that way 
| the battle was finished, and victory obtained. 


At the onset of the battle Colonel Johnson was at the 


or seven hundred, were stretched across a narrow piece | 
of ground, with the river on their left, and a long deep | 
The Indians were post- 


| Harrison jeft Colonel Johnson, the latter discovered that | 
command of the first battalion, and attack the British | 


swamp with the second battalion, and, by three charging | 


moment that his brother James ettacked the British, both , 


columns; but that mode of attack proved unsuccess- | 


to find; nor would I name it, except in his praise, but | 
for some communications now afloat, evidently started | head of what was called the forlorn hope (twenty se- 
for the base, mean, and unhallowed purpose of crown- lect men) and that hope in front of the charging co- 
ing General Harrison with the laurels which Colonel, lumns. On the charge, and at the first fire, every man 
Johuson reaped in blood on the plains of the Thames. | of that hope was cut off or unhorsed, except the Colo- 
Degraded indeed must that party be, when the erip-| nel himself, (and one other,) who received several 
pled veteran must be robbed of his honors, and be per-| wounds. Afterthey were dismounted, Col. Johnson 


mitted to sink in forgetfulness to the grave, with his still continued in the front of the battle, and between | 


body covered with wounds received on the field of bat-, his men and the Indians, until he came in contact with 
tle in his country’s cause, for the base purposes of par- | Tecumseh, and shot him. When the Indians saw their 
ty. The glorious battle of the Thames occupies one of | Chief fall, they took flight, and were pursued by Ma- 
the brightest and proudest pages of American history.| jor Thompson for some distance. Colonel Johnson 
Its history is not better known than the fact that Col.| sunk under his wounds, and was borne from the field. 

R. M, Johnson is its hero. If ingratitude could palsy| Where was General Harrison during this action? 


the tongue, he would be made dumb who would deny My colleague [Mr. Corwin,] says, that he was in| 


him the name of hero and the conqueror of the |the rear, where be ought te have been; but some of 
Thames. The indignation ofa proud and grateful nation | the demogegues and hired minions of the day, say 
will rest upon the wretch who will attempt to rob or “that he was in the heat of the battle, and in all parts 
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| hood in its proper place. 

Col. Johnson received five balls through his body 
and limbs. His clothes and accoutrements were perfo- 
rated and cut from head to foot with balls, and the char 

iger which he rode received fifteen wounds by rifle 
balls, of which he died in a few minutes after the ac- 
tion was over. How was it, then, if General Harrison 
was “in the heat of the battle, and in every part of it,” 
that he came off without the smell of powder upon his 
i garments. His escape must have been as miracalous 
as the escape of Daniel from the den of hungry lions, 
and of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, from the 
fiery furnace. The day of miracles has passed. Gen 
Harrison was not “in the heat of the battle of Thames, 
and every partof it,” and he had about as much to do 
with command in the action ax John Rogers who was 
burnt at the stake 

Golonel R. M. Johnson commanded in the battle of 
the Thames. 

«Colonel R. M. Johnson is the Hero of the Thames.”’ 

] believe that General Harrison did his duty. But 
iL is casting a dark reflection on General Harrison to 
say that he was in the heat of the battle with “Govern. 
or Shelby and his infantry.’ All the fighting was 
done on a square of not more than the fourth of amile 
Ifthe infantry were present, why were the Indians not 
| taken prisoners. If Gen. Harrison could have crossed 
the swamps, and did not, he was highly to blame for 
permitting a single battalion to fight twelve or fifteen 
hundred Indians, near an hour. If he did cross 
the swamp with the infantry, and he and they were 
, actually in the fight, that strips the battle of all of its 
| brillianey, and the American arms of honor; for all the 

Indians escaped, except what fell. If the dragoons 
were fighting the Indians for near an hour in close 
grapple, why were the infantry not ordered to surround 
the Indivus, and take them prisoners? Sir, attempt to 
rob Colonel Johnson and his gallant regiment of the 
| glory of that battle, and that moment you run into in- 
explicable difficulties, and bring disgrace upon the 
American arins, and dishonor upon the commander. 
The history of the battle of the Thames had better be 
permitted to stand as it is, and as the world understands 
it. The political cause of General Harrison will not 
be advanced by violating truth, justice, and honor. 
The American veople, ever ready to mete the reward 
of gratitude to tuose who defend their country in the 
hour of peril, have also the capacity and discrimination 
to award justice and honor to whom justice and honor 
are due. 

The gentleman from Michigan, (Mr. Crary,) in his 
remarks, thought that, in the confusion and turmoil of 
the surprise of Tippecanoe, the commanding General 
‘should have been at his tent, where he might have been 
found by the officers who sought his orders. To this 
my colleague (Col. Corwin) took exceptions, and fa 
vored us with many illustrations and examples to prove 
that the commanding Genera! should be at the head 
|of his army, and in the front of the baitle; but when 
he was forced to admit that General Harrison was in 
the rear of the battle of the Thames, with the infantry, 
he assured us, without any explanation or qualification, 
that that was the proper place for the commanding Gen- 
eral. 1 believe, under all the circumstances, it was the 
| proper place for General Harrison. These circum 
stances, | have attempted to explain, though my col- 
league left us without explanation. | will attempt 
some illustrations to prove that the rear of an enemy 
has not always been the position which commanding 

Generals have occupied in time of battle 

In the great battle of Thymbrea between Cyrus aud 

| Creesus, in which the whole power of the Persians and 
Medes was arrayed against the Lydians and Assyrians, 
after Cyrus had finished the order of attack, and was 
prepared to make the onset, he drank a little wine, pour- 
(ed some upon the ground as a libation to the gods, 
mounted his horse in the front of his army, and called 
out, “Follow me.’’ He continued to fight in front of 
{the army until the battle was finished. 

Alexander the Great commanded in person the right 
wing of his army against the Persians at the battle of 
the Granicus; he was the first to enter the river, and 
to cet and encounter the enemy on the other side.— 
He continued to fight in the front ranks until victory 
was his. 

The same Alexander was the first to mount the walls 
of Odyracea and plunge himself into the thickest of 
the enemy, when his army stormed that city. 

Hannibal fought in the front ranks of the battle 
| of Canne. 

In the celebrated battle between Cwsar and Pompey, 
the former was in the front ranks from the commeuce- 
} ment of the engagement until the latter, with his troops, 
| was routed. 

Miltiades fought in person at the head and front of 
| his army against the Persians, in the memorable battle 
‘of Marathon. 

But later, (and my colleague brings it to my mind,) 
when Napoleon attempted to pass a bridge at Lodi. his 
troops were cut off as fast as they were marched up, co- 
Jumn after column. He rushed to the head of the fore- 


of it."’ The statement of one fact will place that false-. 
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most column, in the midst of the thickest fire, seized | 
the standard, and ordered his troops to follow him.— | 
So, sir, commanding generals have not always posted | 
themselves in the rear at the time of battle. | 

I would not have presented these illustrations with 
a view toapply them to General Harrison's position 
at the battle of the Thames, only that my colleague | 
seemed desirous of turning his position to some politi- 
ca] advantage, by assigning the rear as the proper place | 
for him. ° 

My colleague seemed to lay claim to the Presidency | 
for General Harrison, because his history covered a | 
great part of the history of this country. That argu- 
ment, of itself, has but little weight in it. Some of) 
the basest and most perfidious wretches that ever dis- | 
graced the image of man, and the vilest scourges that 
ever lived to curse the human family, have occupied 
the largest portion of history, and their names, though | 
known in infamy alone, stand foremost on the records | 
of human history. It is not the historical recollec- 
tions of any man that seeures to him respect and on- | 
fidence in his own day. The man who has rendered | 
services, civil or military, will find those services writ- | 
ten in the hearts of his countrymen, and their affec- 
tionate remembrance will be transmitted to their pos- 
terity. If General Harrison has rendered services to! 
his country which have not been cancelled, there is al- 
ways aspirit of gratitude identified with, and forming 
a part of, the very nature of the American people, to | 
reward them whenever the demand is made, so that it | 
be not at the expense of political principle. 

Has General Harrison uncancelled claims upon his | 


mistaken as you were in the political effects of John | rican heart beats in love for its country, and until the 
Binns’s coffin handbills. tongue that praises is struck dumb. 

Sir, I think your array of certificates degrades Gen. ill you (the Federalists) cast your suffrages for 
Harrison. If [ were his political friend, as I am his| Col. Johnson for the second office in your gift? No, 
personal, I would deprecate and denounce your ¢ertifi- | you will not. The epitaph of “poor John Woods’’ will 
chte system as degrading and politically impolitic. As cover every ticket that Col. Johnson will receive from 
it is with me, I say General Harrison deserves better | the tapered-fingered Federal Bank Abolition Whigs at 
and more dignified treatment. By such a course of the next Presidential election. 
treatment, you fasten upon his name in life, and his| There have been times when the reckless ambition 


| memory in death, the odious cognomen of “the certifi-| of party gave way to the full sway of merited grati- 


cate General.”’ If you are sincere in your demonstra- | tude, when all were prepared to award to merit her 
trations of gratitude for the services of General Harri- | due. At the fierce and om ! battle of Ithoma, be- 
son, why did you let them sleep, almost without notice tween the Massineans and the Lacedemonians, two in- 
for more than a quarter of a century? Why did you dividuals who had distinguished themselves most in the 
let one entire generation pass away, and part of another, | battle on the side of the Massineans, after the close ot 
without even waking them up by the thundering arti]- | the battle, were competitors for the prize of glory and 
lery, in celebration of the “battle of Tippecanoe?’ honor. They were Aristomenes and Cleonis. The 
Who ever heard of the celebration of the “battle of former had slain a great many of the wate and distin- 
Tippecanoe,” until after the lapse of more than a/ guished himself in a most signal manner; but came out 
quarter of a century? Why did you let General | of the fight without wounds or the loss of blood. Cle- 
Harrison glide down the hill of time to its very | onis had distinguished himself equally with his competi- 
horizon, before yon once thought of gladdening his tor, and slain an equal number of the enemy; but was so 
heart by demonstrations of gratitude for his peril- | covered with wounds, and such was his loss of blood, that 
ous services in “ the battle of Tippecanoe?” Now,| he had to be carried from the field. Each argued his 
when he is treading on the broken and decayed planks | case before the court mil&ary in presence of the whole 
of the bridge of time, when the clouds of night begin to army. Cleonis founded his claims upon the great 
thicken about his head—when the death-bell of three- | number ofthe enemy he had slain, and the number of 
score and ten begins to ring in his ears, just when the | wounds with which he was covered, were so many cer- 
Divine lease for the longest life of man is about to ex-. tificates of his bravery. Aristomenes contended that he 
pire, and just when, according to the terms of that| had displayed as much courage, and slain as many of 
lease, he must take his leap from the horizon of time to the enemy as his competitor, and had borne him on his 
eternity; just when, with all your demonstrations of shoulders in his helpless condition from the field, and 


country,and what are their character? If they are pe- | gratitude, if even accompanied with artillery’s loudest he was sorry to find that Cleonis should want gratitude. 
cuniary, present them. Are they upon the gratitude | thundering peals, you can hardly quicken the pulsation Cleonis replied, that if Aristomenes had endangered his 
of the people? If so, how are they to be liquidated’— of the relaxed, time-worn artery, as it drives the stream | peTsom as much as he had, he was very fortunate in es- 
By a sacrifice of al! political principle on the part of | of life slug sishly along its quivering channel, you com- | Caping unhurt; and that his carrying him off the field 
the Democracy of this country, do you suppose? No, | mence celebrating “the battle of Tippecanoe.’ Youare only showed his strength of body, not his courage.— 
Sir. The Republicans of this country hold their De- | not sincere,1 repeat. All your outward demonstrations | Aristomenes rejoined, that the fact of his having the 
mocratie principles too sacred to barter them off in gra- | of gratitude are nothing but cant and hypocrisy, worthy skill and power to ward off the blows of his adversaries 
tritude for any man’s services, however valuable they | of a demagogue and a reckless and unprincipled fac- , 8 to his credit, rather than to his disadvantage, and 
may have been. If Gen. Jackson, at any time in the tion, who stand prepared to seize and possess yourselves | ought to be so considered. If it was by cowardice (and 
zenith of his popularity, with all the Erilliancy and | of power, even at the sacrifice of the principles of your that no one would charge upen him) he saved himself 
glory that surrounded his name, and al] his transcend-| Government and the prostration of your free institu- | from wounds, he ought, indeed, to be on his trial for 


ent services that constituted his country's boast, with | tions. It is power and office you are hunting after, as 
al] the unmeasured and unmeasurable be of national the hungry hyena howls across the sultry desert of Sa- 
gratitude in his favor, had, in the course of his political | hara. 
career, deserted or abandoned one of the fundamental’ But are you sincere, and do you really want to cast 
har. me of Democracy, the Republican party would | your suffrage for a military man? Then I] present you 
ave abandoned him politically, though they would have | the name of Colonel Richard M. Johnson. He is a 
retained their gratitude for his services. Nor, Sir, if the candidate not for the first office in your gift, but for the 
Father of our Couutry were to rise from the tomb, and! second. He has done service to this country. He has 
walk forth amongst us, demanding of the Republican distinguished himself as a statesman in the Cabinet, 
party a sacrifice of their b eyge at the shrine of gra- and as a soldier in the field. His name stands foremost 
titude, it would be denied him. Gratitude is one thing of all now living in the history of his country’s praise. 
with the Democracy, and political principle is another | His civil life has been devoted to his country’s highest 
—the latter never can be sacrificed to the former. But jnterests, The free institutions of the Government 
more of this before | close. ‘have ever received a steady and powerful support from 


I desire to inquire if the Federal party are sincere in | his hand while in the councils of the nation. The claims 


their manifestations of gratitude to General Harrison of the Revolutionary soldier have always had his strict- 
for his military services. 1 have before exposed their est attention. While a member of Congress, his time, 
inconsistency in relation to their support of a military , his talents, and his influence, have been devoted to 
chieftain for the Presidency; but I now desire to know | that remnant, who linger in life and old age, only to link 
whether all this show has any foundation in gratitude. the living with the dead, and to tell with living lips, and 
Gratitude is one of the noblest principles that claims a a warm heart, the stories of the Revolution. The never- 
residence inthe human bosom, while hypocrisy is one ceasing praise of the soldier's widow and the soldier's or- 
of the vilest that corrupts the heart of man. And now, | phan are his. His heart is formed of kindness, and melts 
sir, I fearlessly assert, that al] this parade of gratitude |at the demand of charity and need. His home is the 
for the military services of General Harrison is fiction | home of the poor man. His table stands spread for the 


and flummery, it is the result of contemptible dema- | hungry, and his purse is ever open to the purposes of 


gogueism and corrupt hypocrisy for the purposes of par- | charity and humanity. Then Col. Johnson has some 


ty deception. You have neither confidence in the skil] civil claims upon your suffrage. He is the friend of 


and qualifications of Gen Harrison, nor gratitude for his | the haman family; will you cast him your suffrage? 
services. | No, he must be a military man these chivalrous times, 
I say you have no confidence in his skill or qualifica- | and in this Federal day of military jubilee. But he too 
tions, and having none yourself, (you, the Federal | 
leaders,) you believe secretly that the American people | General Harrison. He fought the enemy two to one 
have none; hence it is you deem it necessary, as a sub- | on the plains of the Thames: conquered and came off 
stitute for the want of confidence, to thatch the coun-| victorious, edvered with wounds. “He is the Hero of 
try with certificates, thick and numerous as leaves in | the Thames.” 
autumn. Why, sir, I holda speech in my hand—a long His deeds of daring, bravery and patriotism, are re- 
speech—made and published by my colleague, (Mr. | corded in the hearts of an affectionate people; the song 
de,) literally made up of certificates, to prove that | of praise and a nation's gratitude are his. His claims 
General Harrison has done some service to his country. | present themselves not on mon uments, or slabs of mar- 
So it is with every speech made here: one half of the | ble, nor need you turn to history's page for them— 
contents of every Federal newspaper consists in certi-| they live in the bosom of freemen—they animate the 
ficates of General Harrison's military services. Every | grateful hearts of freemen, and dwell in delight upon 
wind that whistles past us rattles with certificates, pa- the lips of those who love to praise their country. He 
per resolves, weep tye Rigen ie and stump ora- | comes not enveloped in a cloud of shinplaster certifi- 
tions, all to prove that the Federal candidate for the ‘cates to prove he has fought his country’s battles.— 
Presidency has been a General—has done service to No, sir; the hacked weapons of our country’s foe, the 
his country—and is now a military chieftain; all of bones of the enemy that bleach on the plains of the 
which, with the reflecting man, only goes to prove that Thames, a limping gait, and a body covered with deep 
the manufacturers of those certificates believe that the | wounds and ‘scars received in deadly conflict, hardly 
man for whom they are certifying has little or no hold | yet cicatrized, are his certificates. The manly and 
on the confidence and affections of the people. If| noble indignation of a proud people would be the re- 
General Harrison has rendered services of such a cha-| ward, and rest upon him who wauld attempt to esta- 
racter as toventitle him to the first office in the gift va blish Colonel Johnson's services in the field or the ca- 
the American people, do you suppose they don’t know | binet by paper certificates—such a one would be spurn- 
it? If he has not rendered such service, do you sup-|ed from his presence, scouted from society; and held in 
pose you can manufacture a pasteboard General out of! contempt. I say the scars that cover his body are his 
shinplaster certificates, and him off for a military | certificates, His certificates will go down to the grave 
chieftain? If you do, you will find yourselves as much | with him; but they will live in memory while an Ame- 





is a military chieftain. He fought in the same war with | 


| punishment and infamy. 
| The friends of Gen. Harrison and the friends of Col. 
| Johnson have placed them before the American people, 
‘and contend, on their behdlf, for each, the award of 
| glory and honor gained in the battle of the Thames.— 
| Col. Johnson commanded, fought, slew the enemy, con- 
quered, and was borne off the field covered with wounds 
| and sinking from the loss of blood. Gen. Harrison did 
| net command, did not fight, and left the field without 
' wounds or loss of blood. To which will you award the 
| honor, Cleonis or Aristomenes? 
| No, Sir: Col. Johnson will receive no Federal votes, 
| not even for the second office in your gift, while Gen. 
Harrison will receive every Federal vote in the Union, 
| for the first office. 
| It is not military fame nor civil services that you are 
| trying to reward; your great object is to overthrow a 
| Democratic Administration, and establish a Federal Ad- 
'ministration. You are emphatically the Federal party. 
| { care not what name you periodically assume to your- 
|selves. You are the same party who endeavored to 
| strip the States of all sovereignty and independeénce, 
jand establish a central and consolidated Federal Go- 
| vernment, at the commencement of our political Union. 
| You are the same party that passed and maintained the 
| odious and disgraceful Alien and Sedition laws. You 
‘are the same party who, from the commencement of 
| the Government to this day, have been exerting your- 
| selves to the extent of your powers and abilities to fix 
{upon this nation and. this people a great central 
| moneyed power in the character of a National Bank, 
| the tendency and nature of which is to establish two 
| distinet orders of society, and make the one hewers of 
| wood and drawers of water to the other. You are the 
| Same party, with some individual exceptions, who were 
opposed to the last war with Great Britain, and will be 
to the next. Youare the same party who were arrayed 
against the election and administration of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and to every other Democratic Administration 
from that time to this. You are the same party who 
have ever held in contempt the free exercise of the 
elective franchise, and sneer at the right of instruction, 
| and have more than once violated both. Caricature, 
Slander, and falsehood, were the means by which you 
electioneered against Thomas Jefferson; and they are the 
means by which you electioneer now, and have from 
that time to this. 

Thomas Jefferson was denounced as an atheist, and 
many of the good and unsuspecting people were taught 
to believe that if he should be elected President of the 
United States, all the public houses dedicated to the 
worship of God would be turned into houses of infamy 
anddebauchery. That the land would be overspread 
with French infidelity, and all the Bibles would be 
burnt; and so strong were these impressions enforced, 
that many of the pious matrons, on hearing of the elec- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson, hid their Bibles in hollow 
trees, in the woods. Caricature! Yes, sir, [ hold in 
my hand a caricature, entitled, “Modern Philosophy, or 
The Age of Reason,’ and “dedicated respectfully to 
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Tom Jefferson, Tom Paine, the Devil, and Black Sall.’’ 
In this caricature, you see Thomas Jefferson is repre- 
sented in the act of cowhiding an old lady, with a grasp 


by the throat so tight, that her eye balls are started | 
from their sockets, her tongue lolled out, and she upon | 


her knees, with her arm stretched out in an imploring 
attitude; her Bible is under his foot. 

Tom Paine is represented as having one hand on Jef- 
ferson'’s shoulder, and the other stretched out, with his 
Age of Reason in it. Black Sall stands on the right, 
and the Salt mountain is seen at a distance through the 
window. Yes, sir, one of the Federal modes of elec- 


tioneering at that day, was by degrading caricatures, | 
ever considered, since the dawn of civilization, the | 
basest and meanest mode of libelling. So, too, it was, 


the Federal mode of electioneering in 1624, and 1828. 
I hold in my hand one of John Binns’s coffin handbills, 


on which, you see, is represented eighteen coffins, said | 


| Are we to be told, that the system of credit and the port. They are not now to be driven from their posi- 
| use of paper money, which are the parents of all the | tion by the stale cry of ‘panic!’ “panic!” or drawn 
‘embarrassments, pecuniary and commercial, had their} from their principles by the empty show and buffoon 
origin with this or the last Administrations? Why, | display of log cabins, hard cider, and shinplaster-certi- 
Sir, it has been a cardinal maxim, and a fundamental! ficate military renown. Principle is the watch-word 
principle with ‘this and the last Administrations, to with the Democracy, and principle they will maintain. 
establish a sound, uniform, and constitutional cur. The Deimocracy of this country hug to their bosoms, 
rency, by which that very policy, so pernicious to, and | and cher:s!) in their hearts their principles as they re- 
destructive of, our best interests, would be put down. [ vere the sacred memories of their ancestors, who se- 
mean the banking paper and credit system, which is the cured them with their treasure, their blood, and their 
source and fountain of a]] our difficulties and embarrass- lives; they will as soon be guilty of the base ingrati- 
ments, and a system which had its origin with the finan- tude of forgetting the one, as to desert the other, either 
cia] adminie” --xander Hamilton, and the in- | by threats, flattery, or bribery. 

troduction o% : aai Bankand credit policy. The =————--—-—— : 
strnggle nov s-iween the two great contending parties, 
| is whether the Hamiltonian Bank credit and paper cur- (From the Glgbe.) 

rency system shal] be revived, confirmed, and fastened We would call attention to the following extract 
upon this country, with all the train of evils which have, from the address of the Democratic Committee for the 


~ POLITICAL. 





on the bill to correspond with the number of innocent | and will again, follow such a system, such asa national county of Columbia, in Ohio. The extract has particu- 
and unoffending persons that Gen. Jackson murdered, | debt, heavy impost taxes, an unsound currency, bank Jar reference to the outcry of the Feds against the mi- 
either himself, or caused to be shot. Also, a short bio- | suspensions, bank failures, and bank blow-ups, paper | |itia scheme of the Seeretary of War, plainly showing 
graphical sketch of the life and death of those unfortu- | contractions and paper expansions, high prices to-day it to be another attempt on their part to delude the peo- 
nate victims of Gen. Jackson's barbarity, each conclud- | and low prices to-morrow, d&c., or shall we establich ple by a senseless clamor. We would advise those 
ing with a verse or two of solemn poetry, set tothe tune a sound and uniform currency, the currency contem-' Whig editors, who have been so wonderfully industri- 
of Old Hundred. Here, also, is the tomb of “Poor John | plated by the patriots of the Revolution and the ous in creating this “panic,” to examine the course o1 
Woods,” with his epitaph written. This was one of the | framers of the Constitution; and a currency, too, that their own idol, W. H. Harrison, with regard to this 
Federal modes ofelectioneering in 1324 and 1823; and will enforce regularity in trade, foreign, and domes- same subject. Let them read his letters to Gen. Scott, 
it is one of the Federal] modes now of electioneering. | tic; and uniformity in the prices of every article of to which reference is made in this address; and when 
I hold in my hand a caricature, which represents Mr. bargain and barter? Shall we limit our revenue to the | they shall find their “certificate hero’ warmly adveea- 
Van Buren by the body of a reptile, with the head of a| wants of the Government, and keep our public im- ting, as late as 1840, a scheme putting the militia upon 
man, winding his way up a steep rock, and General provements and expenditures within our means, and a footing of vastly more expense, and of greater incon- 
Jackson by the body of a tortoise and the head of a/ within the Constitutional powers of Congress?, In venience to the people, than that now recommended by 
man, descending from the top of the same rock, with | short, is it not better that we should have a limited the Secretary of War, we are in hopes they will cease 
the inscription underneath— Government, with free institutions—a poor Govern- their clamor about the “standing army.’ If, however, 

“High places in Government, like steep rocks, only ac- | ment, and a rich people? ‘they cre sincere in their opposition to Mr. Poinsett’s 
cessible to eagles and reptiles.” The question now is: General Harrison, a National recommendation, for which no one gives them credit, 

Yes, sir, caricature -is one of the modes of elec- Bank, a splendid Government, poor people, a shinplas- we shall expect them to give their “hero” his share of 
tioneering now. ter currency, and a privileged order, against Martin the abuse of which they have been so prodigal in the 

The Federal] party now are the same party called the | Van Buren, a sound currency, an Independent Trea- case of the Secretary; particularly when they find that 
Federalists in 179¢—their principles are the same, and | sary, (independent of the banks,) rigid economy, a poor the General would have 100,000 men in the field, in- 
their base and slanderous mode of electioneering is the Government, arich people, and equal rights. Which stead of 25,000, and that he would have them under 
same. Tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands | side do you take, sir? and as | cannot answer that ques- | arms five weeks, instead of ten or twelve days, as re- 
of these vile panders of falsehood and slander have tion, I will tell you which side I take; I go for Kinder- commended by the Secretary, which features were most 
been franked by Whig members, and sent from this hook and the Independent Treasury; I go with the hard- | odious in the sight of these patriotic men, when the re- 
Capitol by mail, at the public expense, and distributed | handed industry; 1 go with those who depend upon commendation came from Mr. Poinsett, but which will 
all over the Union to advance the cause of the “Jog | their own resources for their living; the farmer and the | Jose all their enormity, though still more prominent, 
cabin candidate’ for the Presidency. How often have | mechanic, all of which constitute the Democracy of | when sanctioned by their candidate for the Presidency: 


It is indeed most surprising to us that Virginians, of 
whatever politics they may be, should object to have 
their own youth trained to the use of arms. We feel 


the people rebuked such base conduct—such degrading | this country and ofevery other. Yes, sir,I go with 
attempts at insult upon their understanding! When} them against Gen. Harrison, a Nationa] Bank, and the 
will these Whigs learn wisdom; when will they learn, modern Whig party, who are made up of 
to appreciate the intelligence of the people ? Pasi Apr ee — es almost inclined to believe that those who do object to 
+ General Harrison has been presented as the available | Bankers and brokers, and cunning butlvons; ; , having arms placed in their hands, would be ready at 
candidate by the Whigs. What makes him available ? | Thieves that steal millions, and thieves that steal spoons: |any time to throw themselves in the arms of Mr. Slade, 
Is it because he is a military man? If it is intended he | —_ in ruffles, and vaccaia in rags; on the terms which he held out in his late speech 
- ‘ eggars in coaches, and beggars on nags, : 7 . . id 
shall be available by the Democracy, he wants another Quackers and doctors, with sealpels and squills; which was to this effect: that if the slaves of the South 
requisite. He must be a Democrat. General Jackson Pettifoggers and lawyers, with gréen bags and bills; / should break out into an insurrection, and the North 
was elected President, not merely because he was a mi- | Grice dachinr fw belie tn egbedlé ohh cha. should be called upon to assist jn quelling them, that 
litary man, not merely because he had rendered trans- | Such is the crew that for Harrison bellows, she (the North) would have a right to demand the 
cendent military services to his country im her darkest Always excepting some very fine fellows. emancipation of the slaves as the price of her assist- 
hour and greatest peril, but because he wasa Democrat,| Do you desire to know the feelings of the Western ance: 
and had always been identified with the Democratic | people in relation to Harrison, Jackson, Johnson, and | Another subject which demands our notice, and 
party. General Harrison refuses to inform us what his | their relative services? | can tell yon. If a Western which forthe last six months bas been the theme of 
political principles are at this time, and what his views | man is asked his opinion ot General Harrison, his an- Federal denunciation and patriotic horror arises out of 
are in relation to the great questions that interest this | swer will be, nineteen times out of twenty, that Gen. the proposition of the Secretary of War, Mr. Poinsett, 
country at this time, and his political conscience-keep- | Harrison is a very good man, and was a tolerable Gen- | that Congress should provide for the more eflectual or- 
ers refuse to answer for him. We must, therefore, be eral. He has done his country some service, and that | ganization of the militia. The political press of the Fe- 
governed in this matter by circumstances. John Ran-| perhaps he discharged his official duties in the last deral party and their political missionaries are alarmed 
dolph called Gen. Harrison a Federalist to his face in| war, about as well as could be expected, all cir- at the proposition of organizing 200,000 men, drilling 
Congress, and said that he (Harrison) wasa friend to the | cumstances considered. This, sir, | repeat, will be one half of the rumber ten days in each year at the 
Federal black cockade administration of old Jno. Adams. | the general answer. In some instances a higher opinion | public expense, and furffishing them with arms. 
Gen. H. did not deny the former, and he virtually ad- | will be expressed—in some instances alowerone. My Whether such a proposition is serious ground of alarm, 
mitted the latter. To my knowledge, and to the know- | colleagues on this floor, Whigs and Democrats, will bear an intelligent community wil! determine. Certain it 
ledge of all who have known him as [ have, General | me out in what I say; but when you hear Jacksou and js, however, that when the liberties of the English peo- 
Harrison has been acting with the Federal party for | Johnson named, they are named in praise and song, in ple were violated, and the rights ofa monarchy more 


twenty years, and sustaining all their measures, prin- affection and pride. Yes, sir, in praise and song.—| thoroughly enforced, these ends were brought about 
ciples, and policy. I know him to have been in favor | Were you ever at acorn shucking in the West? If) not by arming the people and teaching them ten days 
of the recharter of the Bank of the U.S. I know him | you were, you never left it without hearing the wool | out of every 365 the art of war, but by enacting laws 
to have been opposed to the removal of the deposites of hat and linsey hunting shirt boys sing— ; 





the public money from the Bank of the U.S. and the | 
branches thereof. He is opposed to a separation of the | 
Government from the rotten, tottering, and swindling | 
banking institutions of this day; consequently, he is 
opposed to the establishment of an independent, con- 


Mary Rogers are a case, 
And so are Sally Thompson, 
General Jackson are a horse, 
And so are Colone) Johnson. 
1 see, sir, in some of the Western Whig papers, the 
name ‘‘Harrison Democrats.’ This isa new name un- 


under the pretence of protecting game, by which it was 
to make penal for the yeomanry to possess a gun. The 
| present proposition has been likened to that of Napo- 
| leon for raising soldiers. The great difference between 
| them is, that in France troops and supplies were levied 
by the edict of an emperor and for conquest; in the U. 


stitational, and national Treasury. _ Like the party to |derthe sun. Well, sir, as the world grows older names | States the reorganization of the militia is effected and 
which he belongs, and whose candidate he is, he is in | will increase. New names will run pari passu with the regulated by the wishes of the representatives them- 
favor of a a protective Tariff, shinplaster currency, | world’s age and with the cunning and trickery of Fe- | selves. But is it politic for the friends of Gen. Harri- 


a national debt, surplus revenue, and splendid schemes | 
of internal improvement, and consequently impost | 
taxes. In short, he is in favor of the Hamiltonian | 
system of policy; a system by which two hundred 
millions of the British debt have been saddled upon this | 
country and this people, and under which the commer- 
cial community are now groaning; a splendid Govern- 
ment, an aristocratic order, and a poor people, will be 
the offspring of such a policy. 

Are we to be told that the present State debts, which 
have produced the scarcity of money and the depressed 
price of produce which now exist, grew out of the po- 
licy of this or the last national Administration? These 
Administrations have had about as much to do with the 
State debts, and the State improvements which have 
created the debts, as the Government of Spain. 





deralism. ‘Harrison Democrats’ in the West are like 


The record of the 


son to object to such a proposition? 


the Frenchman's flee, when ae attempt to put your | House of Representatives of the United States to show 


finger on them, they are not 


ere. “Harrison Demo- | that General Harrison, in 1817, concluded a report from 


crats”’ may be put in the list with mermaids, sea ser- | the Committee on Military Affairs with the following 


pents, and unicorns. They are names in fancy, fiction, 
and poetry. Sir, if youcan catch a “Harrison Demo- 
crat,’’ take him to Ohio and exhibit him. 


| resolution: 


“ ‘Resoloed, That the Secretary of War be required 


I would ad- to prepare, and lay before this House, at the next ses- 


vise you also to accompany the exhibition with a Whig sion of Congress, a plan for the miLiTany INSTRUCTION 
buffoon that can jump “Jim Crow” to the music of the | OF ALL THE YouTH IN THE UnitEep States, in the 


psalter, tambarine, and the sackbut. 


more hard cash in one day than you will by playing lit 
ca 


Congressman a month. ; 


You will clear| way which is best calculated for the purpose, with as 


tle injury as possible to the ordinary course of edu- 
tion.’ 


In conclusion, let me say, the Democracy understand | «But this same subject was urged upon the attention 


and appreciate their principles. They have stood by 


of Congress by General Washington himself. Mr, 


them in prosperity and adversity, through bank panics | Jefferson proposed the raising and disciplining of three 
and Federal frauds, through good and through evil re- \hundred thousand men. Mr. Madison said—give me 
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leave to say that the only way to provide against stand- 

ing armies is to make them unnecessary. The way 

to do this, is to organize and discipline our militia, so. 
as to render them capable of defending the country | 
against external invasions and internal insurrections.’ } 
Gen. Jackson, to», frequently adverted to this subject | 
and invoked the legislation of Congress upon it. Bat, 

as with the question of a U. S. Bank, we have a sanc- 

tion for the measure proposed by the Administration, 

which will be admitted by Federalists to be of more 

binding authority and importance, tnan the recommen- 

dation of all the Presidents to whom we have referred. 

That sanction will be found in the following extract of 
a letter written by Mujor-General Willlam Henry Har- 

rison, in reply to an igvitation from the Louisville 

Legion, to be present at the celebration of the 22d Fe- 

bruary. It is dated, “North Bend, Feb. 3d, 1840,” and 

reads as follows : 

“It may perhaps be unknown to you, gentlemen, 
that the formation of such corps as yours upon an ex- 
tensive scale throughout the Union, has long been a fa- 
Vorite project of ume. So long ago as the year 1510, 
1 endeavored to call the attention of the nation to the 
subject, in a series of letters addressed to the venerable 
revolutionary soldier and patriot, Gen. Charles Scott, | 
at that time Governor of Kentucky. These Jetters ad- 
vocated the formation of annual camps of discipline, in 
which the select corps of the militia were to be instruct. | 
edintheir duty at the pustic expense. In the House 
of Representatives, in the Fifteenth Congress, | pre- 
sented a report containing the outlines of a system of 
military education of all the youth of the country m the 
ordinary seminaries of learniag. In short, I have ne- 
glected no opportunity ta Congress, in letters, in speech- | 
es, and in tousts at public conyivial meetings, to urge the 
importance of creating a national defence suited to the 
character of our Government. 

**So much has the subject oceupied my mind, that 
it has often been as inappositely introdaced as the cele- 
brated ‘Detenna est Canrnaco’ of the elder Cato. 
But my efforts have been in vain. The attention of 
our ralers and the reyenues of the country have been 
directed to other objects, considered no doubt by them | 
as more important. Such, however, were not the opi- 
nions of the Roman and Grecian Senates, when Rome 
atid Greece were free, nor in modern times, of the | 

reatest of British statesmen, the immortal gWilliam 
Pitt, (the elder,) nor of our own _———— and Jefler- 
son. Will the citizens who are enrolled'as the defen- 
ders of their country longer suffer under this gross ne- 
glect? Will they longer tolerate such a militia system, 
(if system it can be called,) and such a pension system | 
devoid of every feature of justice and every principle 
of Republicanism?’ 


ALEX. TOLERTON, 


and whose minds will be more easily excited to military 
ardor and the love of glory, than those of @ more ad- 
vanced period of life.’’—Report, Jan. 19, 1817. 

Here we have a body of one hundred thousand young 
men exclusively, “excited to military ardor and love of 
glory,’ to make ap the leaven for the great batch of 
the ordinary militia, all of which, as will be seen pre- 
sently, Harrison designated should be under the com- 
mand of the President of the United States; the right 


of the Executive of the States to interfere with, or to ! 


be even the medium of communicating the President's 
orders, being expressly interdicted. 
Mr. Poinsett’s plan also proposed classification. 


“That the President should, in all cases, address his 
orders immediately to some orricer of the militia, 
and not to the EXECUTIVE of any State. The GO- 
VERNOR of a State is NOT a militia officer, BOUND 
to execute the onvens of the President; he cannot be tried 
for disubedience of orders, and punished by the sentence 
of a court martial.”’ ; 

This certainly smacks of the school which first pin- 
ned the black cockade on Harrison's hat. The whole 
of it, indeed, from the tuition in the schools—the pay- 
| ing the officers under training to the exclusion of the 
|men—to that feature which enables the President to 
} command, through an officer whom he may punish for 





The classification of Mr. Poinsett contemplated three | disobedience “by court martial,’’ bears the impress of the 
classes, all subject to be called out in emergency | standing army in which Harrison held his commission 
throwgh the Executive of the State—one handred thou- | in the days of the Alien and Sedition laws. 
sand men only to undergo training probably ten days | Mr. Poixserr’s plan enables the Chiet Magistrate of 
in a year, for four years—then to remain as a reserve , the nation tocommand, through the Chief Magistrate 
for four years longer—and then to be exempt. The ef- | of a state; and in this he discriminates the Administra- 
fect of this system would be to relieve seven-eighths | tion’ which would maintain State Rights from that 
of the militia of the United States, thas exonerating | which would renew the Federal era. It must not be 
at least a million. and a half of men, from the present | forgotten that Harrison, on the 3d of February last, 
onerous and useless musterings; and tomake-ten days’ | in a letter to the Louisville Legion, which we repub- 
effective training substitute it withthe rest. Mr. Poin- | lished yesterday, referred to his scheme, which we 
sett makes the maximut of the number to be in active have here analysed, as one he would now urge on the 
training, one hundred thousand, and these to be called | nation.—Jb. _ 
out in small bodies, near the depots of arms, conve-; Among the misrepresentations urged in Virginia 
nient seasons for their business; and to be paid for the | in regardto Mr. Poinsett’s plan of organizing the mi- 
five days, ten days, or greater length of time, if cir- | litia, none was more successful than that which aserib- 
cumstances required it, (not exceeding thirty days dur-|ed to him the origination of the provision that the 
ing the whole year, and in ordinary times, probably not! militia should arm themselves. A calculation was 
exceeding the first five days,) out of the public T'rea- | made by ex-Treasurer John Campbell, to prove that it 


sury. 
COMPARE THE BURDENS OF THE TWO SYSTEMS. 

Harrison's plan would have burdened the nation 

with the charge of teaching “every individual of the 


| proper age, the SS and elementary part of edu- 


cation”’ in one class of schools, and “the more scientific 
part of war,” in “a corps of military institutions,” “the 
whole expense of the establishment to be borne by the 
public Treasury.” What the cost of this universal 


| military education would amount to, it is impossible 


for us tosay. We think that the pay of a private 


| would hardly defray the tuition bill of each military | 
jscholar. Upon the supposition that it would take this 


' would impose a new tax of many inillions on the people. 
|'There never was grosser imposture. The clause in 
question was in the militia law as it now exists, and 
has existed trom the foundation of the Government. 
, The requisition that every freeman should furnish him- 
self with arms, was made aduty under the general 
wilitia law by the fathers of our Government, to con- 
|radistinguish it from monarchical Governments, in 
which it is made an offence in the people to procure 
arms forthemselves, unless qualified toenjoy that pri- 
vilege by particular statute. The law was intended to 
| inculcate the principle not only that every man should 
‘have the right to bear arms, but that it was his duty 


sum, the effect would be to saddle the Government with | to prepare to defend himself and his country from 
the expense of maintaining all the male minors in the | wrong and oppression. That this early law has 
country, as a standing army. The outlay would searcely | had a salutary effect, there is no doubt. Hundreds 
be less. Mr. Poinsett’s scheme is at least free from | of thousands “of our cvuntrymen have firelocks in 


this prodigal waste. 

Harrison's plan in keeping up the militia, “as it now 
exists, for the ordinary duties of muster discipline,” 
would burden all subject to that duty, throughout the 
Union, to the expense of arms and accoutrements, mili- 


JOHN ARMSTRONG, | tia fines, loss of time, &c.- All this is done away with 
| 


BENJ. BLACKBURN, 
JOHN M. JENKINS, 


|in Mr. Poinsett’s proposition. By mustering the por- 


| tions of militia near arsenals placed in convenient situ- 
ations, Mr. Poinsett would have the active class of the 


D. 8, SILVERS.” | militia perfectly armed on parade, without expense to 


them. 


COMPARISON OF HARRISON'S WITH MR. POINSETI’S ~~ Harrison’s militia establishment (in addition to the 


MILITIA ORGANIZATION, 
Greserat Harrison’s Pian Proposep 

1. The educating of every boy in the U. S. at the 
public expense. These are his words, in his report of 
the 19th January, 1817, on this head: 

“As the important advantage of the military part of | 
the education will accrue to the community, and not to 
the individuals who acquire it, it is proper that the 
whole expense of the establishment should be borne by 
the public treasury. 


“That, to comport with the equality whieh is the ba- 


sis of our Constitution, the organization of the establish- 


inent should be such as to extend, without exception, to, 


every individual of the proper age. 


| old system, which he would sti]! keep up) consists of the 
| JUNIOR OF MIDDLE CLASS, of 100,000 young men, to be 

trained for one month. Forthe pay of these, he makes 
| no provision. But he submitted, with his report, (we 
use his own words,) “estimates of the expenses of train- 
ing the officers and sergeants of the militia of the United 
States. These estimates are made on a supposed num- 
ber of one hundred thousand men, divided equally, as 
nearly as may be, into twenty-five brigades.” 

He gives then the details—for which we have not 
room—npon the supposition that Congress would al- 
low ‘full pay;”’ and he thus sums ap the aggregate: 

“Estimating thewhole United States militia at a mil- 


|their houses, who but for the law would be with- 

out them; and it has established by statute, and 
jconfirmed by habit, the principle that arms belong 
jto freemen as a part of their political birthright. 
; They are held too sacred to be touched by an execution 
| for debt, while his person itself may be taken. No fu- 
| ture legislation will ever venture to take weapons of de- 

fence out of the hands of the people of this country.— 

The attempt would lead to instant revolt against the 

Government. The law was devised by Washington, 
| and the sages of our Revolution, for the express purpose 
of guarding against insidious legislation, which might 
: here, as it has done elsewhere, disarm the people under 

pretexts of game laws or other devices, and leave them 

unprotected against the armed soldiery which rulers 

might contrive to draw around them to give law to the 
‘country. The execution of this provision of the law 
| has, however, been left very much to the sense of duty 
| which its language impresses. It has not been enforced 
'by penalties with any strictness. No man has ever 
\‘been on a muster ground without seeing a considerable 
‘mixture of walking sticks and cornstalks among the 
| rifles and fowling pieces. Nevertheless, Mr. Poinsett 
| respected the old law for its political bearing and its par- 
| tial benefits in arming the country. In his plan, there- 


“That, to secure this, the contemplated military in- | lion, then the total expense of training the officers of the | fore, he proposed to let it stand; but, at the same time, 
struction should be given in distant schools, established mé/itia would be some hundred thousand dollars less than | to make sure that these portions of the militia, called 


for that purpose, bat that it should form a branch of 
education in every school in the U. States. 


two millions.” 


| ‘The militia is now nearly double the number for 


, out for active training, should have muskets in fine or- 
der, and without expense to themselves, he provided 


“That a corps of military instructors should be formed which Harrison estimated. The estimate to pay for) in his scheme, for depots of arms at convenient points 
to attend to the gymnastic and elementary part of educa-, training the officers would, therefore, now be nearly | for the assembling the corps of militia, so that all might 


tion in wvERY ScHooL IN THE Unirepv Srates, whilst 


four millions! 


| be fully accoutred for parade out of the public arsenala. 


the inore scientific part of the art of war shall be com-| He, however, submilted another estimate upon the Besides the relief this would? afford to citizens in re- 
municated by professors of tactics, to be established in supposition that Congress would not allow so much, on gard to eqnipment, this plan has another recommenda- 
all the higher seminaries.” a basis which he thus gives: | tion, in keeping inevery neighborhood stores of publsc 

Mr. Poixsetr's PLAN PROPOSES NoTHING oF THIs| ‘The following estimate is made on the supposition of arms and ammunition, which, im case of foreign inva- 


SORT. | the officers receiving only half pay. The estimate pro- | sion or domestic insurrection, would give to the embo- 


Gen. Harrison's PLAN PROPOSED | ceeds, however, upon a supposition that no officer isto died militia, at every point, the means to defend the 


2. To classify the militia—and he made the whole 
mass of the militia, as it at present exists in the States, 
continue burdened with the charge of furnishing their 
own arins, us under the first militia law, which remains 
in force; and also burdened with the repeated muster- 
ings under the old law. He says, expressly, that his 
system “will not affect the constitution of the corps as i 
now exists, for the ordinary duties of muster disctpline.” 
— Harrison's Rep. of Jan. 19, 1817- 

His second class was composed of one hundred thou- 
gand men. This he called his junior or middle class, 
and js thus described in his own words: 

“The junior or middle class will be composed of men 


who have small families, or those who have none, who 


| receive less than thirty dollars per month, and the ser- 
| geants full pay and rations.” 

| After giving the details, he sums up the cost of train- 
| ing the officers at “ON MILLION FIVE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-EIGHS THOUSAND DOLLARS!” 

Mr. Poinsett’s estimate, which provided to pay the 
men, as well as the officers, for their loss of time when 
training, amounted to a HALF MILLION only!! 

So much for the burdens which the Harrison sys- 
tem and that of the Secretary would impose upon the 
Treasury and upon the class in our country subject to 
militia duty. 

But there is another point of comparison which dis- 
tinguishes the — origin of the two plans. 





are inthe full enjoyment of bodily strength and activity, 


Jarrison’s plan laid it down as fundamental: 





| country or their firesides. 
| Nota man ofthe Opposition, who have so decried 
Mr. Poinsett, and raised the clamor about ‘a standing 
army,’ when they knew he was putting into the hands 
| of the militia the means of keeping down a standing 
‘army, whether of this or any other country, doubts the 
| purity or the patriotism of the motives which suggested 
|hisreport. All the alarm they have affected .is gross 
| deception. They know that while clouds hang upoa 
our frontier, portending difficulties from without, and 
while the Abolition agitation threatens troubles with- 
lin, there ought to be some provision for the better 


| organization and arming of the militia. Whether the 


— of Mr. Poinsett’s plan are practicable and suit- 
able, is a matter of ne moment. His views are merely 
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thrown before Congress for its consideration; and the 
President has done no more than “recommend it for 
consideration. 4 

If Congress ever thinks it of sufficient importance to 
claim its attention, some of Mr. Poinsett’s suggestions 
will be found useful. Congress will certainly never 
adopt any portion which ia objectionable to its constitu- 
ents. Whatever the country approves, after maturing 
the subject, may possibly at some time meet the sanc- 
tion of its representatives. The spectre which the Fe- 
deral party have conjured up about the organization of 
the militia will not affright the nation so ae to make it 
leap into the embrace of a standing army, by the way 
of “delivering the people from their own worst enemies, 
themselves.”’ The country will not give up its militia 
to this mock alarm. Its own intelligence and experiene 
will teach it how to improve and preserve this great and 
vital institution.— Globe. 











RICHMOND, Va., SATURDAY, MAY 9%. 

“* 4 wise and frugal Government which shall restrain men from 
myuring one another; shall leave them otherwise free to regulate their 
@wn pursuits of industry and improvement; and shall not take from 
the mouth of lubor the bread it has earned. This is the sum of good 
goverament.— Ma. Jerrenson’s [navcurat Avpress. 





A SERIOUS QUESTION, 

One of the most respectable citizens of Philadelphia 
puts the following pertinent question to a Virginian in 
a letter of the 4th inst.: 

“Can a Southern State be found willing to go for an 
Abolition candidate? If so, then Northern Democracy 
has exposed itself to little purpose, in defending the 
constitutional rights of the South.” 

And this will be the feeling—and this will be the lan- 
guage of the Northern Democracy. And, how can it 
be otherwise? Why should the Northern friends of M. V. 
Buren have stood by the constitut onal rights of the 
South, if we do uot stand by him and by them? What! 
they throw themselves into the breach for us—and we 
abandon our best friends!—We abandon the man whe 
is “a Northern President with Southern feelings,’’ to 
vote for a man who is the “candidate of the Abolition. 
ists’’— We abandon our best friends and propitiate our 
worst enemies! Is it justice—is it gratitude—or is it 
not rather the greatest folly and the most complete in- 
fatuation? The day that makes Gen. W. H. Harrison, 
under such circumstances, and by the aid of the South- 
ern vote, the President of the U. S., to the exclusion of 
him whose principles, feelings, interests, and whose po- 
litical friends, are all in unison with our owg—we strike 
a blow at our own rights, which nothing can repair— We 
strike a blow at the very pillars of the Union itself— 
We cool all our real friends in the North—We please 
all the Abolitionists. What indacement would any dis- 
tinguished wen in the North, have to stand by us?— 
What motive would any party have to risk themselves, 
for us—to “expose” themselves to the prejudices and 
persecution of their Northern neighbors for “the con- 
etitutional rights of the South.” Virginians! look well 
to your principles—to your Rights—to the Union itself. 
Know your real friends, and shun your worst enemies. 

* 





DILEMMA, 

No one but a Whig believes otherwise, than that Har- 
rison will get the entire Abolition vote for the Presi- 
dency. The Whigs believe, but have not the honesty 
to confess it. Suppose he should be elected by Aboli- 
tion influence, and prove, what Southern Whigs (not 
Abolitionists) say he is, opposed to the Abolitionists— 
will not his Abolition friends say he is a traitor? But 
suppose, on the other hand, he should prove to be an 
Abolitionist, what will Southern Whigs (acho are not 
also Abolitionists,) say of him? 

Again: U.S. Bank men support Harrison because he 
is more favorable to their views than Mr. Van Buren. 
Men opposed to a U. 8. Bank support him because they 
say he. is opposed to a U.S. Bank. 





| 


not be thus sported with by thoughtless and reckless 
young men, and their more cunning, ambitious and as. 
piring leaders. It becomes every good citizen to keep 
cool, to weigh and reflect before he gets into the Whig 
whirlpool that would swallow up the liberties of his 
country. We should not heed clamor and declamation 
in a case which requires reason and evidence. Much 
more is depending on the approaching Presidential elec- 
tion, than the mere question whether this or that man 
shall be President. It will settle the question, whether 
the people or soulless corporations and their dependants 
shall rule. REASON, 





FOR THE CRISIS. 
Mr. Editor—It is with pain, that, day after day, I 
hear such a man as Gen. Harrison reviled without a 
cause, and made the target at which all the envenomed 


shafts of the opposing party are to be launched. Al-4 tween the President and his Federal enemies. 


though a farmer by profession, and much better ac- 
quainted with the technicalities of a teamster, than the 
slang of modern political warfare, | have now for the 
first, and probably last time, ventured upon the arena, 
as the champion of the Hero of Tippecanoe—that is, 
Mr. Editor, if by the term just used, you will recognize 


Gen. Harrison, and not Joseph Davies, Esq.; for 1 well | 


know, that there are some whoclaiin for Mr. Davies the 
greater share of the laurels gained by that gallant de- 
fence of an unguarded cau p, attacked in the night by 
a savage foe. 

I will now endeavor to show the foul injustice of this 
most nefarious attempt to snatch the wreath from the 
brow, where it is so justly entitled to remain. 

I assert and can prove, that but for Gen. Harrison 
the battle would not have been fought; and that to him 
the country is wholly and solely indebted for the bring- 
ing about of that greatevent. But for him, the ground 
selected by the enemy, as an encampment for the Ame- 
rican troops, would never have been occupied, or afler 
the encainpment was made, sentinels would have been 


placed. Then, in either case, there might not have | 
been a rencounter, and the renown gained in that me- | 


morable night skirmish, would have been lost to our 
country’s arms. After allowing to Gen. Harrison all 
the credit of these masterly arrangements for bringing 
about a carnage, [ am then willing to do justice to Mr. 
Davies, and concede to him the honor of having fought 
gallantly, until the break of day dispersed the enemy. 
Had darkness lasted a few hours longer, it is more than 
probable, there never would have been a contention 


between these two distinguished individuals, for the | 


appellation of the Hero of Tippecanoe. 

Thé same party wish to prove, that Col. Johnson is 
the Hero of the Thames, which can be so easily refut- 
ed, that it is scarcely worth mentioning. Col. Johnson 


did nothing but fight with his troop, in the most heroic | 


style, while Gen. Harrison was only about a single mile 
from the battle-ground, keeping back the main body of 
his army, so as to give the gallant troopers an opportu- 
nity of signalizing themselves; for which they were no 
doubt under lasting obligations. 

In like manner, he retired, with 1,500 men, from 
Fort Stephenson, in order to give Major Croghan an 
opportunity of repulsing the enemy with 133, thereby 
furnishing to the world another instance of American 
prowess. But why claim for Gen+ Harrison honors 
which may be shared by another? Let hin be called 
the Hero of the River Raisin, and I trow he will find 
none to dispute the glory with him. 

Gen. Harrison has been called an Abolitionist. I 
deny the fact; and only where he is entirely unknown, 
can such a charge obtain the least credibility. True, 
he would liberate the b/acks, but in their place, he would 


iv 
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| the same class of life with myself, and have to earn 


}their bread in the same manner. They have as little 
\time for reading as | for writing, or you would oftener 
| be interrupted by Yours, 
AGRICOLA 
~~ POR THE CRISIS 
PHE POWRR OVER THE POCKET. 

In wrétiug the piece published in the Crisis of the 
| 25th April, under the above caption, | had not the let- 
sure to copy the portions of Mr. Van Buren's Message 
lat the called session, to which | wished to call the at- 
| tention of my tellow-voters. I pointed to the passages 
j referred to, and asked the favor of the Editors to have 
them inserted. But the quotation stops short of my 
| wishes, and I now ask to be permitted to continue it, in 
order thatevery honest Republican who may read this 
communication, may see the line distinctly drawn .be- 
And | 
would again call upon all State Rights voters of the 
South—upon all honest Democrats every where, to read 
and well consider the views advanced in the following 
extract. However unsuited these views and sentiments 
may be, to the selfish designs of those who expect the 
General Government to tavor them, at the expense of 
others, they are sentiments which ought to sink deep 
into the heart of every honest man, who desires to per- 
petuate our institutions in their Republican simplicity 
—in their constitutional purity: 

Extract from the President's Message at the Called Session. 

“Those who look to the action of this Government, 
for specitic aid to the citizems to relieve embarrassments 
larising from revulsions in commerce and credit, lose 
sight of the ends for which it was creafed, and the 
powers with which it is clothed. Jt was established to 
give security to us al! in our lawful and honorable pur- 
suits, under the lasting safeguard of Republican imsti- 
tutions. [t was not intended to confer special favors on 
individuals, or on any classes of them; to create sys- 
tems of agriculture, manutactares, or trade; or te en- 
gage in them, either separate lv, or in connexion with 
individual citizens or organized associations. If its ope- 
| rations were to be directed for the benefit of any one 
| Clauss, equivalent favors must, in justice, be extended 
to the rest; and the attempt to bestow such tavors with 
jan equal hand, or even to select those who should most 
deserve them, would never be successful. All commu- 
nities are apt to look to Government for too much.— 
Even in our-own country, where its pewers and duties 
are go strictly limited, we are prone to do so, especially 
at pegpds of sudden embarrassment and distress. But 
this onght not to be. The framers of our excellent 
Constitution, and the people who approved it, with 
/calm and sagacious deliberation, acted at the time ona 
| sounder principle. They wisely judged, that the less 
Government interferes with private pursuits, the better 
for the general prosperity. It is not its legitimate ob 
ject te make men rich, or to repair by direct grants of 
money, or legislation in favor of particular pursuits, 
| losses vot incurred in the public service. This would 
| be substantially to use the property of some for the be- 
| nefit of others. Hut its geal duty—that duty, the per- 
formance of which makes a good Government the most 
| precious of human blessings—is to enact and enforee a 
system of general laws commensurate with, but notex- 
| ceeding, the objects of as establishment, and todeave 
levery citizep, and every interest, to reap, under its be- 
nign protection, the rewards of virtue, industry and 


} 


prudence. 
“[ cannot doubt, that in this, as on all similar neca- 
}sions, the Federal Govesnment will find its agency 


| most conducive to the security and happiness of the 
| people, when limited to the exercise of its coneeded 





How can he please | ant whether the mastef should be black or white. 


substitute whites—Thinking, if a white man, by any | powers. In never assuming, even fora yell menutob- 
misfortune, should be deprived of all his means, and | ject, such powers as were not designed to be conterred 
consequently unable to pay his debts, costs, fihes, &c.,| upon it, we shall in reality do most for he general wel- 
it would be most advisable to sell him for a slave, toa} face. To avoid every vunecessary imierterence with 
master capable of providing for him, it being unimport-! the pursuits of the citizen, will result im more benetit 
In | tham to adopt measures which could only assyst limited 


both?—And if Whigs differ in their opinion as to his! this way, he proves his friendship for the poor man.—| interests, and are eagerly, bot perhaps naturally sought 
views and intentions in regard to this important ques-| And, if any doubt what I have just stated, I refer them | for, under the pressure of temporary Cue misianers.— 


tion, how is it that they tell us his opinions are “suffi- 
ciently known’? 

Again: Clay and all the Federalists support Harrison 
because he was a Federalist, was a National Republican, 
andisa Whig. W. C. Rives supports him, because he 
is the “true Republican Candidate.”” State Right Whigs 
support him, for what no body can tell, except for the 
reason that all true Whigs are ready and prompt to as- 
sign; that is, they would prefer the Devil te Martin Van 
Buren—as if any body doubted that. The father of 
lies, treachery ‘and deception, would suit such a “broad 
buttomn’’ party, infinitely better than a sound and ho- 
nest Republican of the Jeffersonian school. I would 
seriously appeal to the sober jadgment of every re- 
flecting man, te know -what is to be gained by the 
ascendancy of such a party as these Whigs? hat 
good can come from the ascendancy of such a par- 
ty? Are we, like the silly frogs in the fable, tired 
of our liberty, peace, and happiness, and through 
mere caprice desirous of change? What wisdom can 


we expect from Conventions of mad-cap young men, 
cabin and ‘hard cider gp Tippecanoe 
Clubs? The destinies of millions of freemen should 





to the journal of the State of Ohio, where it will be | If, therefore, 1 refrain from sngyesting to Congress any 
seen, that in the Senate of that State, on the 30th of} specific plan for reguiating the exchanges of the coun- 
January, 1821, Gen. Harrison's vote im favor of sell-| try, relieving mercantile embarrassments, or interfering 
ing white men, was given and recorded. Well was | with the ordinary operations of foreign or domestic 
the day selected for the deed. The 30th January has| commerce, it is from a conviction, that snch measures 
long been celebrated—he wished to make it mere so. | are not within the constitational province of the Gene- 
Lastly— Gen, Harrison isa Whig. Now, in saying ral Government,and that their adoption would not pro- 
that of him, I say every thing. ‘I'he term is so com-| mote the real and permanent welfare, of those they 
prehensive, as to include every political principle, it | might be designed to aid.” 
matters not how diametrically opposed. And so far as; People of Virginia! have you renounced these truly 
I am informed, Gen. H. has at different times préfescet} Democratic Republican sentiments? The Federai Whig 
all. The only common principle among the Whigs, is | leaders in the South dare not claim a triumph, upon an 
opposition to the present Administration. Abolition-| avowed opposition to these views. Shout and brag as 
ists, Expungers, Black Cockade Federalists, Renegade | they may, at their victories in Virginia, they dare not 
Democrate, Disappointed Expectants of Foreign Mis-| name one single prominent principle of their Chieftain, 
sions, European Travellers, omnes juncti juvant. (All| which you have sanctioned by your votes this Spring. 
joined, help each other; or to vary the version of the No—They have slyly dodged the real questions at issue 
Wise Hotspur, “The union of the Whigs for the sake | before you. They have boldly denied the truth in rela- 
of’’ office.) . | Gon te the creed of their candidate. They have asked 
| your verdict upon false issues—and, with burning shame 
be it spoken, they haye in too many imstances obtained 
You that mingle may.” \it, by slang, slander, and brazen-faced denials of the 
I have now, Sir, only stated « few facts for those ig' truth. They have acted upon the principle, thet “ho 
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» «Dill went wp to the Senate on Monday, who agreed to 
~o it, with BA ny amendment striking out the appropria- 
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“BZ on Saturday last; ony 15 noes. 
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\ prioke on the part of the Federal orators 
warnendment proposed to the Appropriation 


, tides would be turned upon their Orators on the floor. 
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_ THE CRISIS. 





nesty is not the best policy’’—that “all play is fair play 
in politics’’—and the foulest play, if successful, has 
=— most applause. As an humble member of the’ 
emocratic party, I call upon you, Messrs. Editors, to 
hold up continually to the gaze of your readers the out- 
rageouws frauds of the Federal Whig presses and leaders. | 
Political impostors must not be permitted to rule the 
destinies of the Old Dominion. Our people are honest 
—they have not abandoned the Democratic Republican 
creed—they never will, with their eyes open. But the 
mass of our voters have not the leisure to watch the 
workings of our politicians—and when men of good 
standing in society, and reputation for political infor- 
mation, make Soul chmeabe, clinched by broad assertions, 
againstthe Administration, many honest voters will be- 
lieve them; because, they are too honest themselves to | 
draw any distinction between political imposture, and 
or other imposture. Hold up the truth, then, Messrs. 
Editors, and brand the impostors, so that no honest voter 
shall go blindfolded and cheated to the polls in Noyem- | 
ber, as hundreds have done in our Spring elections. 
A DEMOCRAT, 
Ann THEREFORE For State Ricuts. 





Items of News, 

The Great Western arrived on Sunday at New 
York, with London dates to the evening of the 14th 
April. The British Cabinet have issued an order of | 
Council, that satisfaction and reparation shall be de- | 


| the Florida War? 
| Pensions, &c., &c.? 


ton, after some prefatory remarks, moved on Mr. Hub-' 


bard’s suggestion, the printing of 30,000 extra copies. 
Mr. Preston followed, and never did he “let off as much 
froth and gas." Mr. Bedford Brown came next, with 
one of his best speeches. Southard followed, and 
Brown rejoined. “Then came Webster, who was fee- 
bler (says a letter) than I ever heard him—then Hub- 


bard—then Calhoun, in one of his best speeches.— | 


This brought out Clay, who was the only man of the 
party that said any thing calculated to serve their 
cause, or save them from the dilemma in which the Se- 
cretary's Report places them. There were one or two 


passages between him and Calhoun as to the cause of) vention adjourned on Wednesday. 


extravagance, the Protective System, and consequent 
Surplus Revenue, &c., &c. Clay was followed by 
Buchanan in a masterly speech. He completely used 
up the whole party by challenging them to put their 
finger upon a single item of the 39 millions, with 
which they charge the extravagance of this Admi- 
nistration, which they would, have reduced. Was it 
Was it the indemnity? Was it the 
They were all silenced; the De- 
bate closed, and the 30,000 copies ordered by a large 
majority,’ ayes 22, noes 14. 





The Two Conventions.—This week, the Monumental 
City has been the theatre of the Conventions of the 
two parties. First, came “the army of banners,”’ the 
Young Men's Whig Convention—with their banners 


ber, they would have nothing to fearas to the result.” 
Mr. Smith, of Maine, said that “he understood Mr 
| Clay had remarked, last evening, thatthe Whigs ought 
_to send a deputation to Washington, to tell the tenant 
of the White House, that he must quit in 60 days.— 
Now he (Mr.8.) did not consider the Democratic cause 
| so hopeless as al! that. Why, for the last 30 or 49 years, 
the Federalists had been in the habit of serving notices 
on our Democratic Presidents to quit; but when a jury 
of the country came to act on the notice, they generally 
found a Verdict against those who served it with costs!” 
{Loud laughter and applause.}—The Democratic Con- 
They unanimously 
nominated Mr. Van Buren for President; but declined 
any nomination of Vice President. A letter was read 
from Col. R. M. Johnson, which breathes the noblest 
spirit of generous magnaninity 





Organize! Organize! 

Corresponding Committees of each county, organize 
—be up and adoimg. Republicans of Richmond! we 
are requested to notify that a meeting will be held next 

| Friday evening, 4 o'clock, for the purpose of appoint- 

|ing a Committee of Vigilance, and attending to other 

| business of importance.—Spartan Band, of the good, 
wand true, and generous Republicans! attend, and give 
one hour to your country! 





All our friends in Washington are roused, animated 


manded from the Chinese Government for the late in- | from almost every State, and their badges of blue rib-| and ardent. They are about to enter upon this cam- 
jurious proceedings of its officers towards the officers | bon, &c., &c. They claim 20 or 25,000 in their proces- paign with the most indomitable energy and buoyant 
and subjects of the British Queen, and that to obtain | sion of two miles long, with all the pageantry and hum- | spirits. Their accounts from every quarter of the 


such satisfaction and reparation the vessels and cargoes” 


bugs of log cabins, and hurrahs, and speeches, on the 


Union, are cheering; despite the bragging, and mum- 


ot the Emperor and his subjects willbe detained, and | Canton race course, and next day,on Monument square, | ery and humbuggery of the Federalists. It is so with 


if satisfaction be refused, they will then be confiscated | 
and sold. A serious war is apprehended between Chi- | 
na and England. 


speaking against the wind, and different bellowses in 
blast at the same time; many speaking at once, and few 


,every Republican in Virginia with whom we have 
communicated since the Election. Let the Richmond 


| of that immense multitude able to hear. Where are the Whig run up its fallacious and ridiculous statistics of 


The debate in the House of Commons on Sir James fruits of this mob of oratory and auditors, who play so. the late Election, it is destined to an overwhelming de- 
“Graham's motion to censure Ministers for imprudence | many parts—first!play ing their parts in their own States, | feat in the Fall. How deceptive are its returns—how 


sand neglect in the affairs of China, terminated in a) 
vote of 262 to 271, being a majority of 9 only in favor 
of Ministers. The debate on the Corn Laws has end- | 
ed in smoke. Nothing important has transpired in re- 
lation to the Boundary Question. Ministers have 
— to lay the papers before Parliament. The 

oney Market in England was easier, money abund- 
ant, and discount atareduted and remarkable rate.— 
Flour and Cotton a shade lower; but in consequence of 
the cheapness of the raw material, many of, 
Factories bad assumed greater activity. 
fidence prevails as to the Bank of England, the fine 
‘weather and the improved chances of the harvest hav- 
img the principal effect, as tending to remove apprehen- 
sion na WE the stocks of gold." : 

The Richmond Defaulter.—The Vicksburg Sentinel 
of the 23d, says—Dabney, the absconding Teller of the 
Bank of Virginia, d down the river on the 18th 
anst., on board the Great Western, having either bought 


and then going en masse to Baltimore, uniting their voi- 
ces ina sort of Parharmonicon—but by no contrivance, 
can they multiply their voters in the same proportion as 
they can their own voices. Yes; where are the mighty re- 
sults of their thousands of actors? Where are the ar- 
guments, which they have addressed to the understend- 
ings of the People? Where are their resolutions, ex- 
plaining their principles and the grounds of their faith? 
Where is the Address they have adopted? Not one? 


| visionary its statements, taken from the polls. In 
Richmond, for example, where there was no Republi- 
can candidate. in counties (as Campbell, Pittsylvania, 
| &e., &c.) where we had no candidate out, in time—In 
Harrison, &c. where the poll is garbled—and instead of 
300 majority, we shall get near 800—So in Monongalia, 
&c.—And in Rockingham and Shenandoah, where the 
| vote has not been called out at all on party grounds, 
, we shall receive 2000 majority—enough to sweep three- 


e Cotton | They were afraid to attempt such resolutions or any fourths of all their majorities in the Whig counties.— 
ore con- | 


Address—because this motley multitude, like the Our letters and our verbal accounts are most encourag- 
monstrous image of Nebuchadnezzar, is made up of jing. We are assured, that Stafford will give us 60 or 
such heterogeneous and ill-sorted materials, that they | 70 majority, instead of 19—that Patrick will give us a 
have no great principles on which wy canagree. They | decided majority, where this Spring, on account of a 
are afraid to seareaine any creed; lest, in the very at- | division among our candidates, and Ayres being in fa- 
tempt to produce one, they should fall to pieces. They | vor ot the division of the county, the Federal candidate 
did nothing of this sort—but they agreed on a plan of , got 200 majority.—In Botetourt, we shall have 200 ma- 





machinery, to operate upon and gull the people—Tip- 
pecanoe Clubs, and a full purse, &c. &c. But next, 


| jority, in Roanoke 100, &c. The Whig foreign vote 
‘will be dissipated in November. In fact, from every 


or chartered the boat, to enable him more rapidly to es- | came the glorious Democratic Convention of near 200 | point we hear of our friends being in fine spirits—rous- 
cape the pursuit of justice." The Diana left Vicksburg | members, who acted like an assembly of wise men, in-| ing up, ready to organise—and to “assume the attitude 


two hours and a half befo¥e the Great Western, and | 
both boats were close together near the Red Church, 


stead of a mob of mummersand fanatics. Their resolu- 
tions explain the great principles of their political creed. 


| and armor demanded by the Crisig.”’ 





e Tippecanoe Clubs—are all the rage of the day. The great 


putting on all steam.—The Great Western passed down | The address is said to be one of the ablest that hasever | Whig Humbug Convention of Baltimore (20 or 25,000 Whigs, as 


without stopping at Vicksburg, and we are told she did | 
not stop at Natchez. ame have N. Orleans papers of | 
the April. The Great Western had arrived there; 
police was alive, and examining every vessel going and | 
ceming. B—— (the Agent of the Bank) teas abouk vie | 
siting Texas, to which Dabney may have repaired, with- | 
out going to New Orleans. 
Cononess.—The H. of R. passed the Appropriation 
(Thus, weeks | 
have been wasted b igs in discussing a bill | 
agaiagt which 15 only voted. Such is their policy! 
suoly theie miserable party tactics! to make a clamor, | 
im orderte throw out speeches for the use of their par- | 
tizees anil make political capital. Such a system casts | 
a slur upon the party that resorts to suchtricks.) This | 


tion of $45,000 for Clarke & Force's Documentary His- 
tory of the U. Si—a sinking fund of expense.—Both 
Houses adjourned over till Thursday, to give an oppor- 
tunity of taking up the carpets, and putting the two 
Halls on the summer establishment.—On Whureiay, 
they reassembled. After much kicking against the 
i inst the 
ill, it was; 
finally agreed to, by a vote of 73 to 43—and the bill was 
‘d ‘ 


fim the Senate, a very interesting debate took place 
on Thursday. A t crowd of young Whigs, just 
from the great Baltimore Humbug, and others, were 
in the Senate Chamber. A scene must be got up for 
fhe benefit of the Whigs; but little wot they, how the 


been presented to the public. Their labors will be of 
great importance. The speeches which they delivered 
in the Convention, and after their adjournment, in the 


but nothing had been seen of Dabney, though the whole | street, were distinguished by great energy, eloquence, 


and strong argument, and exhilirating statements.— 
Fisher of Pennsylvania declared, that Pennsylvania 
would support Martin Van Buren, ‘and give him not 
15,000, but 25,000 majority—such a vote, as would 
wake Gen. Harrison out of his reverie, and put an 
end to all his hopes and dreams of ever becoming the 
tenant of the White House.’’ Mr. McCahan gave 
the same assurance; and said the freemen of the Key- 
stone State went for hard money against hard cider.— 
Mr. Medary of Ohio declared, that he “never knew 
the Democrats of his State, to be in better spirits, and 
felt sure that victory would crown their efforts."’ Dr. 
Duncan (whose excellent speech we finish in this 
day’s Crisis) spoke amid loud and repeated cheers. He 
commented upon the “animal show which had been 
exhibited yesterday" by the mummers. He declared 
that “a friend of his, upon whose word and judgment 
he could rely, had occupied an eligible position for 
vewing the show as it passed down Market street, 
and he had counted the numbers which constituted it, 
and what, he would ask, did gentlemen suppose they 
were? Why, 7604! a 
Presidents, Bank lounging loafers, and all the idle 
dogs that paraded the streets on the occasion, how many 
log cabin men would there be left?’ He conclu- 
ded by expressing his conviction, that Martin Van 
Buren would be re-elected President of the United 
States, notwithstanding all the clamor and efforts that 
were making by the Federalists toelect Gen. Harrison. 
—Mr. Howard of Maryland said, that “There was 


ow, if we deducted all Bank | 


Incompliance with a previous call from the Senate, a| a time, when the term ‘““Whig’’ meant “sour milk,” 
- fatlReport was made that morning by the Secretary of! but now it means “hard cider.’ [Loud Laughter.] 
the’! , of the aggregates and items of expendi-| It was a little acidulous at the commencement of 
- tase-ef the ronment trom 1924 to 1839, inclusive.| the campaign and would be very, very sour at the 
~ This'Viowe-yp citizen Botts’ handbill, &e., &c. The|end of it in November next. [Cheers] If Dero. 





. usual number was ordered to be printed; but Mr. Ben_| crats did their duty from the present time unti? Novem_ 


| they boast, and of all ages from beardless boys to “‘bearded pards’’ ) 
| recommend as an essential part of their great machinery, the esta - 
| blishment of Tippecanoe Clubs in every town, village and county 
| of the Union—the great Tippecanoe Club of seventy-six at Wash 
| ington to be the focus of the whole. They could scarcely have 
selected a more unfortunate feat of Harrison’s whole military life, 
| for “a local habitation and a name.’’ It was there he took ground, 
| pointed out by theenemy. It was there he was surprised—and his 
| gallant force barely saved from extinction. It was there, that some 
| of the best blood of Kentucky, with Joe Daviess at the head of his 
| troops, was shed—near 200 of our own men sacrificed, and not 
| more than 36 or 40 of the Indiansslain. If this adventure be the 
| best feather in Gen. Harrison’s plume—if this extraordinary fauz 
| pas be the most brilliant achievement, that could be selected, to 
ive name and consequence to bis po!‘tical friends and their afi 
iated Clubs, his military career must have been most unfortunate 
indeed. 





Scene at Washington'!—Extract of a letter, May 2.—‘“We had 
a negro celebration in this city to-day. They had their ban- 
ners, and a barrel displayed of ‘aard cider.’ Mischief may 
grow out of this cavalcade display. One of the members 
of the Fire Company in the Yard, wished to ring the 
alarm bell, but was dissuaded from it. Can such displays be 
tolerated?” —A Washington Correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Spirit of the Times, says, “this procession consisted of 27 carts 
and one dray, all loaded with negroes, dressed with badges 
and other regalia. On the sides of the carts, the words, ‘hard ci- 
der,’ were chalked; and the front and rear carts were each embe! 
lished with a barrel, said to contain the General’s favorite bever 
age. A triangular flag of white muslin, with a red star in the cen- 
tre, was displayed from each cart, and a large flag was carried by 
one of the carts, on which was awkwardly inscribed— 

“down with Van bu 

ren and hard times huzza 
for Hard cider and 

log cabbin.”’ 

“After moving through the streets of Georgetown, the proces- 
sion came over to Washington, passing along Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue to Sixth street, where, in front of Gadsby’s Hotel, it counter- 
marched, and returned by the same ronte. A considerable num- 
ber of boys were, of course, collected on the route, and when op- 
posite to Fuller’s Hotel, they began to pelt the negro cavalcade 
with pebbles.”’ It was finally dispersed by an indignant crowd 
of boys. Even the negroes are learning to expose the humbug 
gery of “hard cider’’ to burlesque and ridicule. 


“Hard Cider’’ was beat at Fairfield on Thursday. The same 
fate awaits all its friends at the great sweepstakes of November. 
Take any shape they please—“‘ Log Cabin,” ‘Tippecanoe Clubs,” 
—the Hero‘of an hundred epithets—they will all be distanced by 
\the “Litthe Magician.” ; . 














